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Some Results of the Organization and Work of the Religious 
Education Association 


GrorGE A. CoE 


(1) Numerous colleges that did not have the Bible in their curriculum in 
1903 have been induced, through the influence of the Association, to establish chairs 
of biblical literature. 


(2) Many colleges, universities and theological seminaries have established 
departments of religious education as a direct result of pressure brought to bear 
by the Association. 


(3) The Association has been the chief factor in creating a widespread demand 
for better curricula, textbooks, methods and teacher-training in the church schools. 
Its influence is seen in the new church architecture, which now takes for granted 
that a church plant should include quarters specifically designed for the church 
school. There are scores of churches, possibly hundreds of them, that have either 
rebuilt their church school quarters or erected new ones. Millions of dollars have 
gone into these enterprises. The movement has spread through the country. Not 
only in the east and middle west, but also in the south and on the Pacific coast, 
one finds this outward sign of new life in the department of religious education. 
In this entire movement, the Religious Education Association has led the way. 
If the Association had not been formed these changes would not have occurred. 


(4) The Association has served the various religious denominations in a 
peculiar way, namely, by preparing the way for changes that progressive denomi- 
national officers desire to make. The Association has done preliminary investiga- 
tion, provoked discussion, clarified ideas and produced convictions that the denomi- 
national leaders have subsequently been able to utilize and rely upon. Specific 
testimony to this effect has come from such leaders. 


(5) The Association has done more than all other influences combined on 
behalf of sound policies and methods in the weekday schools of religion. It has 
worked with the public school authorities as well as the churches in this matter. 
Note our convention on the subject, our survey of these schools and the material 
in our magazine. 


(6) Through the initiative and the influence of the Association, the Character 
Education Research came into being. This is by all odds the most considerable 
achievement in this field. It was through the influence of the Association that the 
Institute for Social and Religious Research was induced to provide financial backing 
for this enterprise. It cost about $140,000. The printed results are standard 
material wherever anybody is interested in the use of scientific methods in the 
field of education in morals or in religion. 


(7) The Association has been the prime agency in developing, among talented 
young veople, an interest in religious education as a vocation. Scores and scores 
of the aggressive leaders of today were first awakened through the Association or, 
being awakened, they found in the Association a fellowship that stimulated, sus- 
tained and enlightened their interest. 


(8) The Religious Education Association is the first and only body that has 
brought about religious co-operation on a national scale among these four elements: 
orthodox Christians, liberal Christians, Jews (both orthodox and liberal) and 
unchurched idealists. 

(9) The conferences on research are helping to bring about a united attack 
by several branches of science upon the most vital problems of citizenship and of 
religion—the problems of character. 


(10) Our magazine has become an indispensable organ for the discussion of 
facts and ideas in our field 


(11) Nearly all this enormous activity has been carried on without a cent of 
compensation from the Association. Even expenses have rarely been paid. We 
have had few employed workers and their main job has been to get other people 
to work for nothing! 
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News Notes and Editorial Comments 


Character in Education 


HE HIGHER SOCIETY GOES 
in developing a social order, the 
more it becomes aware of character as 
the central fact. Learning to live to- 
gether so as to conserve and enhance 
the values of human relations is essen- 
tial to all other achievements. The in- 
creasing recognition by society of col- 
leges and universities is a token of the 
part they play in present social control. 
Life in its entirety depends upen the 
knowledges for satisfactory expression. 
Each new generation must give years to 
learning if it is to conserve and enhance 
the controls of society. 

It follows that if the contribution of 
the college and university is better and 
better technically educated men and 
women, the character of these men and 
women is equal in importance to their 
intellectual adventuring. In fact, the 
character potency of college graduates 
is of primary concern and is the central 
factor without which growing knowledge 
and scientific ability become hazardous 
and dangerous. The college and univer- 


sity, therefore, are required by the very . 


nature of life to concern themselves with 
learnings in values—character. 

This necessity for character building 
is recognized by college administrators 
and leaders but many of them are at a 
loss when they seek to achieve it, due 


perhaps largely to their philosophy of 
education. It is a fact that much more 
attention has been given to learning 
knowledges and intellectual venturing 
than to moral and spiritual achievement. 
Learning in moral and spiritual values 
has been retarded in great groups whose 
philosophies of education do not integrate 
the processes in change and growth. And 
college leaders, in following the line of 
least resistance, have dodged the issue 
in order to avoid friction with representa- 
tives of these groups. 

However, great progress is being made 
and more and more attention is being 
given in the college to the learning in 
character, but, if the issue is to be met, 
a better understanding between conflict- 
ing philosophies of education must be ef- 
fected. In reality, if character is ade- 
quately developed, it must permeate the 
entire process of education. Character 
cannot be produced as an aside, a mere 
supplement to our curricula, as many of 
our institutions are wont to think of it. 

A number of the articles in this issue 
are offered on their merits as a contribu- 
tion to the thinking regarding the char- 
acter task of the college. 

The Editorial Committee and Staff do 
not vouch for any of the positions ex- 
pressed by authors of the articles. The 
author alone is responsible for what he 
says. We should like very much, how- 
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ever, to know what some of our readers 
think about the positions taken. Is Pro- 
fessor Duvall’s plan of a school of re- 
ligion basically sound? Is the experi- 
ment at Antioch College leading in the 
right direction? Does President Harper 
give religion its rightful place in educa- 
tion? Does Mr. Blakeman properly 
diagnose the religious dilemma incident 
to our colleges and universities? Will the 
plan of the University of Chicago work 
out satisfactorily and will it produce the 
great spirits essential for genuine edu- 
cation? Does Mr. Moore correctly eval- 
uate the honor system? 

Let us have your comments.—J. M. 
Artman. 





The Spiritual Challenge of 
Unemployment 


INE DIFFERENT ORGANIZA- 

TIONS have asked the writer to 
give to “unemployment funds.” The un- 
employment crisis, which seems to be 
world-wide, has stirred the emotions of 
the people. In response to this very evident 
feeling of the masses, all sorts of schemes 
and plans have been brought forward and 
hundreds of agencies have seized upon 
unemployment relief as the one way by 
which to insure the agency’s favor with 
the public. 

When thousands of families are in 
distress, without food and warmth, to be 
sure immediate relief is the first essen- 
tial. But our churches and all interested 
in the essential spiritual values, values 
that carry on in prosperity or depression, 
values that perchance should make hun- 
ger no more on the earth, need to study 
the present situation very critically. 

Giving, certainly, is the immediate 
duty. Giving as intelligently as possible 
is an equal duty. But an even greater 
obligation is the recognition that giving, 
of itself, will satisfy the emotions of 


most of us and leave untouched the 
weightier matters. 

The real and lasting spiritual develop- 
ment is to be dug out of the challenge of 
a social order which lives by an industrial 
philosophy that in the midst of “plenteous 
abundance dooms untold numbers of our 


people to unbearable poverty and distress — 


through no apparent fault of their own.” 

Is modern business such that out of it 
will come forth a prophet of human well- 
being who will give us a saving philoso- 
phy of industry? This is the spiritual 
challenge of the hour and of the genera- 
tion.—J. M. Artman. 





Why the Ph. D.? 


HE FOLLOWING EX PERI- 

ENCE of an applicant for the doc- 
torate in one of our graduate schools, 
which, while championing the “experi- 
ence” philosophy of education, inconsist- 
ently exacted, in practice, strict adherence 
to academic traditions, is typical of the 
practice in general. 


One may go to the campus of a state uni- 
versity and interest the president in a proposed 
school of religion. He may convince the re- 
ligious leadership of the community that such 
a school is highly desirable. He may then 
proceed to clear the matter with the Policy 
Committee of the faculty and persuade the 
faculty itself of the merits of such a project. 
He may get the state board of education offi- 
cially to approve the movement. He may raise 
the necessary funds to carry on the work. Then 
he may move forward to the task of building 
a curriculum, organizing a library, selecting 
suitable texts and enlisting the interest of the 
high grade of students in the several courses. 
He may continue successfully to develop the 
school for five years. Then, should he turn to 
the graduate school with a view to studying for 
a doctorate, he will learn that so far as 
academic credit is concerned he may as well 
have spent the five years cracking oyster shells 
on the seashore. The proper way to get the 
coveted Ph.D. is to forget unusual experiment 
in a vital situation. At the age of twenty or 
twenty-two the applicant should come up with 
his Arts degree and proceed at once to write 
a thesis on How to Build a School of Religion 
at a State University. 
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The Football “Racket”’* 


T WAS NATURAL that the foot- 
ball coaches should deny the implica- 
tions of the report issued by the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania’s Alumni Com- 
mittee on Athletics, which charged that 
the ambitions of the coaching staff had 
become an unwholesome influence on 
collegiate athletics. Two accusations 
were made, more or less specifically. One 
was that certain coaches use their reputa- 
tions as mentors of winning teams to 
pick up a lot of side money. The second 
proposition—a corollary to the first—was 
that success has thereby been made so 
important that unethical methods are em- 
ployed to attain it, including the recruit- 
ing and subsidizing of players and an 
excessive pressure on capable and willing 
youngsters to spend their strength for 
the sake of a coach’s reputation. 

These unpleasant suggestions give an 
unwholesome aspect to another charge 
which would otherwise seem relatively 
unimportant—that the big games have 
become battles between rival coaches 
rather than between teams of boys de- 
voted to the glory of their alma mater. 
In some contests this has quite obviously 
been the case. Systems of play and ac- 
tual strategy on the field have been cred- 
ited to the coach and have been held re- 
sponsible for the victory or defeat. So 
far as this represents simply a delegation 
of generalship to an expert nothing much 
can be said against it. But if. ever it 
means that the real prize of victory is a 
bigger and better contract for the suc- 
cessful coach, then football is in dan- 
ger of a new and rather vicious species 
of exploitation which might accurately 
be called a “racket.” 

The success of football as a public 
spectacle has brought these dangers and 
temptations upon it. And, as is indicated 
by the fact that there were 80,000 en- 
thusiasts in Franklin Field on Saturday 





*An editorial which appeared in the Philadephia 
Public Ledger, November 10, 1930. 


and twice as many who wished they were 
there, the defenders of football against 
the professional spirit are opposing an 
enormous pressure from the public. In 
final analysis, this is where the “over- 
emphasis” which has been so much dis- 
cussed has its origin. 





Child Labor Day to be Observed 


HE OBSERVANCE of Child La- 

. bor Sunday on January 25, under 
the auspices of the National Child La- 
bor Committee, presents a timely oppor- 
tunity for a reconsideration of child la- 
bor conditions as revealed in the report 
of a special committee on this subject 
presented to President Hoover’s White 
House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection, held in Washington last No- 
vember. 

This report presents ample evidence 
that children are still employed under 
harmful conditions in every state. Child 
labor laws and their enforcement differ 
widely throughout the country and al- 
though it is possible to name a dozen 
states with comparatively adequate laws 
and another dozen with especially weak 
laws, the fact remains that there is not 
a single state with laws so adequate, en- 
forcement so rigorous, educational stand- 
ards so high that it can afford to point 
out the derelictions of other states and 
ignore its own. 

The number of children going to work 
is but one factor in the child labor situa- 
tion. The educational requirements 
which they must meet before leaving 
school, standards for insuring their phys- 
ical fitness for work, the hours they work, 
the types of occupations they enter, 
whether or not they are permitted to go 
into occupations which may subject them 
to industrial accidents or moral hazards 
—all these points must be considered in 
determining how free a given commu- 
nity is from the evils of child labor. 





The Place of Religion in Education 


W. A. HARPER 
President, Elon College, North Carolina 


HERE ARE so many conceptions as 

to education and religion that it is 

well in any discussion to define the view- 
point at the outset. 

In this discussion, education is con- 
ceived as the discovery of the meanings 
and values inherent in personal and ra- 
cial experience and the utilization of the 
same as the basis of personal and social 
living. 

Religion’ we conceive to be the syn- 
thesis in terms of meanings and values of 
those personal forces found by experi- 
ence to be inherent in the universe and the 
response thereto through the employment 
of techniques capable of rendering those 
forces serviceable to the race personally, 
socially, societally. It includes also the 
utilization of the impersonal forces of the 
universe for the enrichment of personality 
socially conceived. 


RELIGION IN THE EARLY AMERICAN 
COLLEGES 


The religious quality permeated the 
entire program of education in colonial 
days. This was true of higher education 
as well as of secondary education locally 
administered. For example, Harvard, our 
oldest institution of higher learning, 
founded in 1633, was designed to save 
the colonial church from “an illiterate 
ministry.” Our second oldest institution, 
William and Mary College in Virginia, 
was founded in 1693 with the identical 





1. For other definitions of religion, see J. H. 
Leuba, A Psychological Study of Religion. (New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1912). 


purpose. Yale followed eight years later 
and its charter stated its purpose to be 
to prepare young men “for public employ- 
ment, both in church and civil state.” In 
1754 King’s College, now Columbia Uni- 
versity, was chartered. From this char- 
ter we quote, “The chief thing that is 
aimed at in this college is to teach and 
to engage children to know God in Jesus 
Christ.” Dartmouth College was founded 
to impart Christian knowledge to “sav- 
ages.” 

There was no separation of church and 
state in the early days of our American 
higher education and no division between 
religious and non-religious instruction in 
these institutions. James Bryce says 
America’s contribution to the political de- 
velopment of the world lies in the doc- 
trine of the separation of church and 
state. However, Roger Williams? and 
his associates in 1636 had in mind the 
provision of a free church in a state lim- 
ited to civil affairs. The church was to 
be free to criticize the state and every- 
thing else. The state, however, was to 
be limited to the civil realm. In the in- 
terest of clear thinking, these facts must 
be kept in mind. 

We will do well, however, to remem- 
ber that the whole flavor and atmosphere, 
as well as the purpose, of the original 
American colleges and of the entire edu- 
cational program was religious education. 
They would have considered “religious 
education” tautological and, in a sense, 


‘ 2. — Roger Williams, (The Grafton 
ress, 9). 
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they would have been right. They had 
not differentiated religion and life and 
could not have conceived of such differen- 
tiation, but with the rise of the American 
republic and of state control of public 
education, the differentiation between re- 
ligious and secular (pity the word!) edu- 
cation began and has persisted into our 
day. The colleges upon denominational 
foundations did their best to keep pace 
with the institutions supported by public 
taxation in offering courses comparable 
to those in state institutions and that 
would be accepted by state departments 
of public instruction for certification of 
teachers and by the graduate and profes- 
sional schools. The result was that the 
teaching of religion even in denomina- 
tional liberal arts colleges had practically 
disappeared (atmosphere excepted!) 
with the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury. There has since then, however, 
been a phenomenal growth and almost 
frantic efforts have been put forth on 
the part of our liberal arts denomina- 
tional colleges to reintroduce into their 
curricula the vital and essential thing for 
which they have insisted they always 
stood,—the teaching of religion and the 
cultivation of the spiritual life. Nor 
have our tax-supported institutions been 
found lacking in a sincere interest in the 
same direction. They have become con- 
cerned in character education during the 
past two decades. 


THE SITUATION IN 1916 


We may discern the situation with ref- 
erence to the teaching of religion in 
colleges from the report of a committee 
of the Association of American Colleges 
submitted in 1916° in its attempt to define 
the efficient college. This report found 
place for only four year hours of Bible 
and assigned this work with other sub- 
jects, preferably to the professor of 
Latin. Presumably the reason for as- 
signing this work with other subjects, to 


3. Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges, 
, 65, 


include perhaps religious education, to 
the Latin professor, was that Latin had 
shown a tendency to pass out of the col- 
lege curriculum while Bible and religious 
education were showing a _ contrary 
tendency. 


BrisLeE Stupy BeciIns to Come BAcK 


In 1923, the National Council on Re- 
ligion in Higher Education published a 
study* of “the undergraduate courses in 
religion at the tax-supported colleges and 
universities of America,” by Charles 
Foster Kent. This report showed the 
following facts for the year 1922-23: 


Semester En- 
Hours roll- 


Institutions Offered ment 
54 State Universities and Wo- 
men’s Colleges .......... 726.5 5,442 


74 State Teachers’ Colleges.. 127.5 2,235 
41 State Colleges of Agricul- 





GUE. ccdincesscuankecauee 54.1 543 

8 Municipal Colleges ...... 17 266 
14 Negro Colleges ......... 6.6 not given 
191 931.7 8,506 


Another study® made by W. E. Uphaus 
and M. T. Hipps, published by the Na- 
tional Council on Religion in Higher 
Education, dealing with material col- 
lected for the year 1923-24 from 269 
denominational institutions, reveals that 
these institutions, under the title of Bible, 
offered semester hours amounting to 
2,87514 given in 914 courses and enroll- 
ing 40,434 students. 

Miss Lura Beam® in March of 1925, in 
a study of 250 colleges, finds 136,844 
semester hours in religious instruction 
earned therein and more than half of 
this instruction is earned in the general 
survey study of the Bible. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION BEGINS TO 
Come IN 


Religious education was even less 
favorably considered by the Association 
of American Colleges in its report of 
1916 than was the teaching of the Bible. 

4. Bulletin No. 4. 


5. Bulletin No. 6. 
6. Christian Education, VIII, 211 f. 
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It was not even mentioned at all. This 
subject, however, as an object of scientific 
treatment on the college level, is of such 
recent date that the report of 1916 is not 
seriously to blame for failure to include 
it as part of the curriculum of the effi- 
cient college. It will be well, no doubt, 
briefly to recount the history of this 
subject. 

In 1847, Horace Bushnell published the 
first book having to do with religious 
education in the modern sense of that 
term. His Christian Nurture was pub- 
lished in that year, but he did not give it 
its final form until 1860. This book has 
been recently revised by Dean Weigle of 
Yale. Bushnell was a real prophet and 
his book is a monument to his vision, 
foresight and insight. This monumental 
work bore a becoming fruit in 1903 when 
the Religious Education Association held 
its initial meeting in Chicago in that year. 
This Association declared its objective to 
be: “to inspire the educational forces of 
our country with the religious ideal; to 
inspire the religious forces of our country 
with the educational ideal; and to keep 
before the public mind the idea of Re- 
ligious Education and the sense of its 
need and value.” George Albert Coe 
caught the spirit of the newly organized 
Religious Education Association and in 
1904 really summated the spirit of its 
first meeting in a book to which he gave 
the title Education in Religion and 
Morals. The first scientific course treat- 
ing religious education? was given in 
the University of Chicago in 1904 by 
Professor Charles R. Henderson, though 
not under that title. Somewhat later 
similar courses were offered by Professor 
Coe at Northwestern and Professor Star- 
buck at Stanford. The first professor in 
any institution of higher learning to have 
his chair designated as religious educa- 
tion was Theodore G. Soares of the Di- 


7 G. B. Smith, Religious Thought in the Last 
Quarter Century, (University of Chicago Press, 1927), 
p, 167 f 


vinity School of the University of Chi- 
cago. This chair was founded in 1906 
and Dr. Soares has occupied it con- 
tinuously since. No university in the 
world is doing more constructive work in 
this field than the University of Chicago. 

Walter S. Athearn lays claim to the 
credit of having offered the first course 
in religious education for undergraduate 
college credit in Drake University in 
1909. The Hartford School of Religious 
Education in 1902 (known then as The 
Bible Normal College) seems to have 
been the first professional school, as dis- 
tinct from college and graduate school, to 
have offered instruction in religious 
education. 

The first serious and comprehensive 
survey of the teaching of religious educa- 
tion in the American colleges was re- 
ported by Dean Athearn* in October, 
1915. His survey, briefly summarized, 
reveals the following facts: Seventy-one 
courses in religious education in thirty- 
eight colleges valued at 21714 semester 
hours taught by forty instructors, six of 
them only on full time. Only three in- 
stitutions at that time offered majors in 
religious education. They were the 
Eugene Bible School of the University 
of Oregon, offering a major of fourteen 
semester hours; the University of Chi- 
cago, offering a major of twenty-one 
semester hours; and Drake University, 
offering a major of twenty-four semester 
hours. In Dean Athearn’s survey, the 
term “religious education” was first 
defined as “the theory and practice of 
teaching religion.” This is the sense in 
which we employ the term technically 
today. 

For the academic year 1923-24, Uphaus 
and Hipps® discovered in their survey, 
referred to above, that 103 institutions 
offered 52714 semester hours in religious 
education in 215 different courses, en- 
rolling 3,313 students. 


8. Religious Education, Vol. X, p. 412 f. 
9. Op. cit. 

















During the academic year 1926-27 
graduate students in religious education 
in Teachers College, Columbia University, 
under the leadership of George Albert 
Coe, made a survey of the teaching of 
religious education in the American col- 
leges. This report has since been printed 
in monograph” form with the imprint of 
the Religious Education Association. An 
examination of the findings of this report 
reveals the following facts: 172 institu- 
tions in 36 states offer 657 courses in 
religious education, taught by 207 pro- 
fessors, 34 of whom gave their entire 
time to teaching religious education, these 
courses being valued at 811 semester 
hours and enrolling 10,839 students. 


THE PRESENT SITUATION WITH REF- 
ERENCE TO BIBLE AND RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION IN THE COLLEGES 


In 1927, I made a study" of the teach- 
ing of Bible and religious education in 
659 colleges and universities, 164 junior 
colleges and 99 teachers colleges, a total 
of 922 institutions of higher learning. I 
discovered the facts: 

That 239 institutions have separate de- 
partments of Bible; 

That seventy-two institutions have 
separate departments of religious edu- 
cation ; 

That 219 institutions have combined 
departments of Bible and religious edu- 
cation ; 

That 569 institutions offer instruction 
either in Bible or religious education or 
both, some of them not having sufficient 
instruction to warrant a separate depart- 
ment ; 

That these colleges employ 1,273 pro- 
fessors in the field of religion; 

That they offer 3,8165% courses, valued 
at 10,86814 semester hours and enrolling 
92,518 students ; 

That 288 of these institutions spent for 





10. Walker M. Alderton and others, Undergraduate 
Instruction in Religious Education in the United 
States (Religious Education Association, 1927). 

11. Christian Education, April 1928 and March 
1929. 
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religious instruction in 
$1,475,837.57. 

I also discovered in this survey’? that 
every state university in America, except 
Louisiana, offers instruction in Bible or 
religious education, or both, either at 
public expense or as supported by volun- 
tary agencies, with or without credit 
toward graduation. 

There is a reason for this remarkable 
growth of sentiment in favor of 
teaching religion in our colleges. We 
have become convinced that education 
without religion becomes a menace in our 
public life. In my survey, 132 state in- 
stitutions of higher learning expressed 
the opinion that it was entirely proper to 
teach religion in public institutions at 
public expense. There were eighty-seven 
that expressed themselves as opposed to 
such undertaking. A very careful in- 
vestigation of this matter by Dr. H. L. 
Searles,* of the University of Iowa, 
reveals a most decided tendency to intro- 
duce the teaching of religion to these in- 
stitutions and cites the laws of the various 
states to show that there is very little in 
the law of the land to forbid the teaching 
of religion in these institutions, though 
the law is very plain aganist sectarian 
teaching. There is nothing in our na- 
tional constitution forbidding a state, if 
it desires to do so, to establish a state 
church, though the federal government 
is expressly enjoined by the first amend- 
ment to the constitution from setting up 
a national church. 

CHARACTER AND RELIGION 

The teaching of religion in colleges and 
universities has a dual purpose: to help 
students to become religious and to equip 
them to be teachers of religion. The pos- 
session of religious knowledge does not 
necessarily mean that the possessor is a 
religious man. The generalized past ex- 
periences of the race in the field of re- 


1927, 


12. See article “What Does This Mean?” Christian 
Education, January, 1928. 

13. Study of Religion in State Universities. 
(University of Iowa Studies, Oct. 15, 1927). First 
Series No. 141. 
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ligion may be so presented as a curricular 
subject as practically to lack positive 
character building quality, because the 
religious values inherent in the situations 
described may not be raised to conscious- 
ness nor be so presented as to result in 
their affectional embrace. 

Far be it from me to suggest that re- 
ligion can be departmentally differenti- 
ated as a separate and distinct field of 
experience, of personal and racial experi- 
ence. Religion, it is true, may, as higher 
education is at present administered, be 
conceived for purposes of curriculum in- 
struction as a human interest to be or- 
ganized around certain areas of experi- 
ence, but we must insist that, in keeping 
with our viewpoint as defined in the out- 
set, the religious quality is inherent in 
every experience. In a very real sense, 
the college itself is an area of human ex- 
perience. This area may be broken up 
into various smaller areas of human ex- 
perience commonly called departments, 
and these in turn into still smaller areas, 
commonly called courses of study, and 
these again into separate topics or teach- 
ing units, but every one of these several 
areas and units is capable of religious 
significance. One of the most compelling 
problems of higher education today is to 
discover methods by which every such 
area of human experience and every 
teaching unit arising therefrom in the 
college experience will yield its in- 
herently religious contribution to the 
building of character. The faculty, 
the curriculum, the activities of the 
campus, whether voluntary or  insti- 
tutionally initiated, and the influence of 
the community, which includes not only 
the college spirit but also the social milieu 
constituting the larger college environ- 
ment, must be appraised in terms of the 
positive influence each brings to bear 
upon the character development of grow- 
ing life. Only as it meets the require- 


ments of such a standard can a college be 
said to be realizing its ultimate purpose, 
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and the same is true of the total educa- 
tional system. 

Religion is more than morality. Mor- 
ality we may define as the intellectual 
contemplation and segregation of the 
categorical imperative. It therefore lacks 
warmth and energy; it is cold and life- 
less and conscienceless because it lacks 
affectional devotion, because it lacks sac- 
rificial commitment to cause, because it is 
pure reason applied to particular situa- 
tions. Nor is religion properly conceived 
as morality tinged with emotion. Re- 
ligion is rather morality conceived in the 
terms of the highest personal values, 
affectionalized in the spirit of the martyr 
and volitionalized in the spirit of the 
crusader. The religious quality, let us 
repeat, is inherent in every situation. 
Character, however, is an outgrowth of 
the total experience. It is the consequent, 
the outcome of the personality’s reaction 
emotionally, intellectually and volitionally 
to particular situations in the terms of the 
highest values. Character harmonizes, 
conserves, illuminates, affectionalizes, 
motivates and activates each experience 
in terms of the highest values inherent 
therein. Or to phrase it a bit differently, 
character best develops in terms of those 
personal forces which it is the province 
of religion to discover, synthesize, inter- 
pret and make effective in human life. 


CHARACTER AND THE CURRICULUM 


It is manifestly impossible, therefore, 
to separate education and religion if we 
expect to produce the highest type of 
character. As the Jerusalem Missionary 
Conference said, “Education without re- 
ligion is a contradiction in terms.” It 
certainly is unless the psychological view 
that the mind reacts as a unit to every 
situation or experience and unless also 
the view that the religious quality per- 
meates the entire vital process are en- 
tirely mistaken. Wherever personal 
forces, therefore, are present, religious 
values are involved and that means every 
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experience which living human beings 
have. 

This situation makes it necessary for 
us to rethink the consequences of a free 
church and a state limited to civil matters, 


a primal American doctrine. Does this 
mean the divorce of education and re- 
ligion? If so, the American people have 
attempted the impossible. We must find 
ways of forming in harmonious wedlock 
two forces that were never intended to 
be separated and that cannot be separated 
even if their divorcement were intended. 
As a matter of fact, religion as distinct 
from sectarianism has always been taught 
in our public schools and in our tax-sup- 
ported institutions of higher learning. The 
Catholic knows this and so maintains his 
parochial school system. We should cease 
to bootleg religion into our tax-supported 
schools whether of secondary or collegiate 
grade and should frankly do, open and 
aboveboard, what from the very nature 
of things we must do,—teach religion if 
we teach at all. 

This will be entirely evident from a 
consideration of the modern theory of the 
curriculum and of the learning process. 
The curriculum, in the modern view, con- 
sists of the sum total of the organized 
educational influences that enter into the 
direction and formation of character—of 
Christian character—in our land, since 
character is always conditioned by the 
reigning ideas of the social milieu. This 
view of the curriculum has the following 
principles’* underlying it: 

(1) The curriculum should be di- 
rectly related to the experience of the 
learner. 

(2) The curriculum, method and in- 
stitutional organization are different as- 
pects of the same process. 

(3) There must be responsible par- 
ticipation on the part of the learner in 
the entire process. 

(4) The center of the educational 





14. W. C. Bower, “Building a Theological Curricu- 
lum Around the Problems of the Student,” Religious 
Education, XXIII, p. 548 f. 
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process is not the materials of education, 
nor the learner, but where the learner’s 
experience and the race’s experience in- 
tersect and are fused into a reconstructed 
purposive control for life. 


(5) The curriculum should at every 
point use the situation-problem-response 
method of approach. The technique em- 
ployed and the institutional organization 
should bring it about that the learner 
should actually think through real prob- 
lems in relation to the practical conduct 
of his life. 

(6) We must recognize that transfer 
does take place, but only between areas 
of experience where there is overlapping 
of content or of procedure or of both 
and then only on condition that the thing 
to be transferred should be thought about 
and desired. 

(7) Character, therefore, will arise 
out of particular situations and will be 
achieved only in such situations, except 
where transfer occurs, as stated above. 

We cannot insist too often that every 
subject in the curriculum can be taught 
in such a way as to make it contributory 
to the development of character. Some 
subjects, however, lend themselves more 
readily than others to such treatment or 
method of presentation, such, for example, 
as history, economics, literature, religious 
education and Bible; but there is not a 
subject that cannot be taught in such a 
way as to give an interpretation of life 
and impart a certain eagerness to live in 
the terms of the highest values. Rufus 
Jones** in his The Trail of Life in Col- 
lege tells how he had the conversion ex- 
perience while studying how the curve of 
the hyperbola and its asymptote approach 
each other and only touch in infinity. 

Such interpretation of life, such im- 
partation of eagerness to live is the joy 
of teaching and it is also the joy of learn- 
ing and when it is missed, all is missed. 
The courses taught in college would cre- 
ate a dull, drab and uninteresting world 


15. Macmillan, 1929, p. 36 f. 
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if they led only to sheer intellectual 
achievement. We must not blind stu- 
dents, in the judgment of Lotus D. Coff- 
man,’® president of the University of 
Minnesota, to the more precious things 
of life through any narrow, grinding 
devotion to what is sometimes called 
scholarship. The courses they pursue 
must give students a vision of life. The 
course of study must produce men rather 
than academics. 

CHARACTER AND THE LEARNING PROCESS 

However, the moral and religious val- 
ues inherent in the curriculum rest upon 
a far more solid basis than is indicated in 
President Coffman’s eloquent appeal. 
These values are inherent in the curricu- 
lum’ because: 

(1) Learning is an experience. 

(2) All experience is inherently 
moral and religious; that is, all experi- 
ence is capable of relation to the highest 
ultimate values involved in a situation. 

(3) The teacher is the mediator of 
these inherent moral and religious quali- 
ties. 

(4) The learner is the active agent 
in the educational process, using the 
moral and religious meanings and values 
inherent in the curriculum as purposive 
controls of conduct. 

(5) It is, therefore, impossible to 
teach any subject without affecting char- 
acter positively or negatively. 

The curriculum, therefore, will be built 
upon the experience of the learner and 
of the race and, in a Christian college, in 
terms of Christian idealism as gleaned 
from the experience of Jesus and those 
who have interpreted his teachings most 
helpfully in the centuries since. The cur- 
riculum should be so administered as to 
lead the learner to make use of the dis- 
covered meanings and values of experi- 
ence, personal and racial, as purposive 
controls for his own conduct. In organ- 


izing it, certain areas of experience will 
be discovered by investigation of the 


ng School and Society, July 2, 1927. 
W. A. Harper, Character Building in Colleges 
(New York: Abingdon Press, 1928), p, 75 f 


practice and experience of those who are 
engaged in teaching, by examining the 
experiences of those who are in the 
group of learners and by experimenta- 


tion. These areas will be broken 
up in similar manner into teach- 
ing units. At every step of the process, 


the experience of the learner and the ex- 
perience of the race in terms of the ob- 
jective to be achieved will be brought to 
bear through content, method and insti- 
tutional organization upon the problems 
and issues involved. 

It would, therefore, appear, that while 
the areas in such a curriculum may not 
change very considerably from time to 
time and while the teaching units like- 
wise may continue comparatively stable 
so far as designation is concerned, the 
content would vary according to the 
experience of the group and the objec- 
tives to be achieved. There will, there- 
fore, in our judgment, be no standard 
religious curriculum that can be said to 
be offered in institutions of higher learn- 
ing. The outward form and appearance 
may be the same, but the substance will 
be widely varied. And yet when the 
process has resulted in the objectives 
aimed at and the ideals desired, there will 
be found to be substantial agreement 
throughout and those who have pursued 
the process through to its end will be 
equally well qualified, other things being 
equal, to live their life in terms of Chris- 
tian idealism. 

I think we may, therefore, conclude 
with Dr. Charles E. Raven, Canon of 
Liverpool and Chaplain to the King, in 
his book, Christ and Modern Educa- 
tion,!® that “unless education fosters the 
appreciation of aesthetic, intellectual, and 
moral values, satisfies man’s aspirations 
after eternal reality, and enables him to 
fashion his whole relationship—physical, 
social, spiritual—into a coherent unity, it 
fails; and religion alone among man’s in- 
terests is concerned with these things and 
can claim to achieve them.” 


18. (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1929), p. 82 f. 
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Religion in Higher Education 


SyLtvANus M. DuvALL 


Professor of Religious Education, Scarritt College for Christian Workers 


T IS SIGNIFICANT that most 

American colleges and universities 
which were founded under ecclesiastical 
auspices, and which still survive, have 
come to be actually independent of such 
control. This situation has resulted in 
part from a feeling that such institutions 
performed no peculiar functions which 
merited their continued support by re- 
ligious groups. In many instances, de- 
nominational colleges have sought merely 
to imitate the larger state universities. 
Declarations of pious purposes have 
often been merely bids for support which 
have had no correlative basis in the cur- 
riculum or other activities of the college. 
On the part of the colleges there has 
been a marked disposition to free them- 
selves from denominational control. In 
many instances it has been felt that con- 
trol by a religious group involved restric- 
tions which inevitably interfered with the 
spirit of free scientific inquiry, threat- 
ened the academic status and hence the 
support that the institution might hope 
to gain from a larger constitutency. 

With the decline of the denominational 
emphasis and the liberalizing of theology, 
the attitude of colleges toward religion 
has become more friendly. Foundations 
and courses in religion have been added 
not only to avowedly church institutions 
but to independent and state supported 
ones as well. The value of such efforts 
is not to be depreciated or underesti- 
mated. If religion be understood as an 
attitude toward, and a type of value 


sought in, the whole of life, however, 
they are at best partial and inadequate. 
For religion thereby becomes as exten- 
sive and important as life itself. As such 
it can be no mere addition to a cur- 
riculum and life concerned primarily 
with other considerations. It is rather 
the primary task, about which the cur- 
riculum, life and entire resources of the 
college must be centered. In short, the 
effective teaching of religion demands 
nothing less than that the whole college 
or university should become religious, 
that is, concerned primarily with the pro- 
motion of spiritual values in life. It is 
our purpose here to suggest some of the 
more essential characteristics of the re- 
ligious college and the means whereby re- 
ligion could more effectively be promoted 
in and through higher education. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE RELIGIOUS 
COLLEGE 


A religious college would be distin- 
guished, first of all, by the embodiment 
of spiritual ideals in its policies. It 
would be spiritual in its attitude toward 
and relationships with the public. In cam- 
paigns for funds, it would make no effort 
to persuade perspective donors that it is 
attempting to promote interests and ideals 
which had no real basis in its curriculum 
or program. It would not call itself a 
university unless its colleges and graduate 
school were sufficiently large and well- 
equipped to merit the designation. There 
would be no padding of the catalogue with 
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courses that it was not prepared to teach 
well. Higher degrees would not be of- 
fered unless the faculties, library and 
laboratory facilities were really adequate. 
Teachers would not be so overloaded as 
to render effective teaching impossible. It 
is doubtful that the same man would be 
employed to teach divergent subjects, 
such as Bible and religious education. If 
the college were unable to afford a spe- 
cially qualified teacher in each of these 
subjects because it considered Latin or 
mathematics to be more important, it 
would regard a frank statement to this 
effect as a spiritual gain. 

It would be spiritual in its relationships 
to its employees, especially those least 
able to defend themselves and hence most 
frequently exploited. Therefore, it would 
give to its caretakers and scrubwomen 
not only the market wage, but a living 
wage, thus blazing the trail to that king- 
dom of concern for others and mutual 
trust which embodies the essence of the 
religious ideal. In short, the religious 
college would proceed on the assumption 
that religious conduct is actually prefer- 
able. It would thereby satisfy the first 
essential in the effective teaching of re- 
ligion, that the ideals to be taught are not 
only believed and proclaimed, but accept- 
ed as a policy of conduct by those who 
seek to teach them. 


UsuaAL OBJECTIVES OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


A further distinction of the religious 
college would be the religious nature of 
its purpose and objectives. So far, the 
main objectives of institutions of higher 
learning have remained limited rather 
sharply to three, which are indicated as 
follows: 

(1) The provision of cultural oppor- 
tunities. The first universities largely 


had their inceptions in the provision of 
opportunities for the pursuit of cultural 
interests. 
small proportion of the 


It is true that a relatively 
students in 


America today manifest any real desire 
for cultural education, but the provision 
of such is the avowed purpose of most 
colleges of liberal arts. 

(2) Education for life in a specialized 
group. In many institutions, the pri- 
mary purpose has been to train the stu- 
dents in those requirements of etiquette, 
deportment, knowledge and attitudes such 
as would enable them to take their places 
as members of the ruling classes. 

(3) Vocational opportunities and so- 
cial prestige. The primary interest of 
many, if not most, of the students who 
now throng American campuses is in 
pulling themselves out of the social or 
economic groups in which they fear they 
would otherwise be compelled to beiong 
and to win for themselves relatively se- 
cure, comfortable and respected positions. 

The all-important task of the intelli- 
gent direction of life has been almost 
ignored. Life has been manipulated by 
those who sought thereby to snatch from 
it something for themselves. It is true 
also that strong and noble idealists like 
Jacob Riis or Jane Addams have some- 
times succeeded in cutting swaths of de- 
cency through a sordid civilization; or 
like Horace Mann, have transformed the 
thinking of large numbers of people with 
regard to important issues. Individual 
churches and other worthy societies have 
done much to bring about specific reforms 
or to produce worthy objectives. But such 
efforts have often lacked intelligent direc- 
tion, as the story of the life of that truly 
noble character, William Jennings Bryan, 
so vividly illustrates. Often, as the his- 
tory of reform movements so clearly 
shows, they have been so spasmodic that 
the results achieved have not been perma- 
nent and at best they have usually repre- 
sented a comparatively narrow and re- 
stricted concern. Never has there been 
that sustained effort to exercise control 
over the whole experience process, based 
upon careful investigation and intelligent 
understanding, to which only an institu- 
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tion of higher learning can hope to give 
direction and which should provide the 
essential function of the religious college. 

In consequence, religious ideals and 
moral codes have been and are confused 
conglomerations of the sublime and the 
ridiculous, a peculiar and uncriticized mix- 
ture of social experience, inherited tradi- 
tions, the manipulations of vested inter- 
ests, at once vital, superstitious, absurd, 
vicious and noble. Personalities and 
those types of individual habits known 
collectively as social conditions and insti- 
tutions have, like Topsy, just grown. 
From the uncontrolled play of social 
forces have resulted slums and fine resi- 
dential sections, schools for Latin, re- 
ligion and crime. Great corporations, 
labor unions and economic policies, 
worthy educational and _ scientific so- 
cieties, criminal gangs and combinations, 
have grown up side by side. As a result 
of these and other influences, some peo- 
ple have grown up happy, adjusted and 
ethical, some maladjusted and _ vicious, 
some into Anthony Comstocks, some into 
D. L. Moodys, some into Emersons, some 
into Jesse Jameses and some into War- 
ren G. Hardings. 

In this entire process, individual faculty 
members and students have been con- 
cerned, but in their official policies the 
colleges have, on the whole, maintained 
a stolid indifference. Individuals might 
be headed toward psychological break- 
down or disastrous marriage and parent- 
hood, but unless overt conduct required 
disciplinary measures, the college was 
concerned with little except the ability to 
reproduce, on stated occasions, specified 
fragments from the lecture notes of pro- 
fessors. The nation might be headed 
toward peace or the tragedy of war, 
panics or prosperity; society might be 
tending toward stability and progress or 
disintegration and disruption, but the 
official concerns of the colleges remained 
blissfully confined to Xenephon, calculus 
or the psychology of advertising. Para- 


dise Lost was and is to them an epic 
poem, not a contemporary reality. 

THE OBJECTIVES OE THE RELIGIOUS 

COLLEGE 

The objectives of the truly religious 
college would be centered about not the 
temporary acquisition of verbally repro- 
duceable knowledge, but about the develop- 
ment of those knowledges, skills, methods, 
techniques, attitudes, character qualities 
and value judgments -which contribute 
most to the highest type of religious liv- 
ing. A primary concern would be the 
mental health of the students. A religious 
college would not remain content to em- 
ploy a personnel worker, or even a psy- 
chiatrist, to deal with the more obvious 
and difficult cases. In addition, it would 
devote a large proportion of its energies 
and resources to the development of those 
techniques and skills which enhance the 
most effective utilization of ability and 
the greatest enrichment of life. A second 
fundamental concern would be training 
for intelligent and effective leadership 
with regard to the more important issues 
of life. Most of the curriculum would 
be centered about the education of both 
students and community to an adequate 
understanding of significant issues, situa- 
tions and trends, such as those involved 
in sex, marriage, the economic system, 
the political and international situation, 
moral codes, education, the church and 
religion. The effort would be, first, to 
develop critical-mindedness or the psycho- 
logical possibility of arriving at reliable 
judgments with regard to such issues as 
those above listed ; next, to educate in the 
sources for reliable data; and third, the 
formulation of intelligent conclusions 
concerning them on the basis of adequate 
and critical investigation. Vocational 
training would be offered, but an impor- 
tant phase of this would be the considera- 
tion of how the members of each occu- 
pational group can contribute most effec- 
tively as such to the spiritual welfare of 
society and how the profession itself can 
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be more completely transfused with the 
religious ideal. Transfusing and climax- 
ing the whole educational process would 
be the effort to contribute as much as 
possible to the development of an increas- 
ingly adequate and critical philosophy of 
human relationships, life and the uni- 
verse, based upon sound knowledge and 
real understanding, not as an academic 
adornment, but as a guide to conduct 
and life. In such common enterprises, 
what are now the several departments of 
the college would work as a unit. For 
example, in case the manufacturers of a 
toothpaste were suspected of violating 
the religious ideals of service and truth 
by excessive prices and extravagant 
claims, the first step would be to ascer- 
tain the facts. In order to contribute 
such knowledge as would be essential, the 
chemical department would make an 
analysis of the product, the department 
of physiology would determine its effi- 
cacy, the economics department would 
consider the cost of production and mar- 
keting and the competitive situation, the 
department of philosophy would consider 
the spiritual implications of the situation 
as thus ascertained. The facts would be 
marshalled and stated by the English de- 
partment and the departments of public 
speaking and journalism would direct the 
students in a vigorous campaign to make 
known to the public the results of this 
composite investigation. The law school 
would protect the college from any un- 
justified suits for damages which might 
be instituted. In case there was found 
on the present market no satisfactory 
toothpaste at a reasonable price, the col- 
lege might itself undertake to manufac- 
ture and market one, not as an economic 
but as a spiritual enterprise. Undoubt- 
edly, it would often be found desirable 
for a religious college of some resources, 
located in a large city, to establish and 
maintain a newspaper giving reliable in- 
formation and dealing with scandals, mur- 
ders and the like, only as instances of 
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psycho-pathology and social maladjust- 
ment, and, with the aid of the depart- 
ments of psychology and sociology, point- 
ing out to the public possible ways for 
effective attack. 

Individual faculty members, or even de- 
partments, have often done pieces of re- 
search of real significance for human 
welfare or have participated actively in 
efforts to incorporate religious values in 
the on-going processes of life. But what 
college or university has ever definitely 
set up for itself and seriously attempted 
to focus its entire resources about the 
attainment of spiritual ideals, making this 
enterprise the curriculum? Perhaps medi- 
cal schools have, as a group, most nearly 
approximated a co-ordinated curriculum 
centered about objectives of real signifi- 
cance to human welfare and have de- 
veloped in their students the ideal of 
service rather than exploitation. Theo- 
logical schools, too, have, to some extent, 
maintained ideals of professional service, 
but they are still concerned primarily, 
modernist as well as fundamentalist, with 
the interpretation of ancient documents, 
rather than with the spiritual resources 
available for contemporary life and the 
guidance of a bewildered world in a com- 
plex civilization. 


Tue TASK OF THE RELIGIOUS COLLEGE 


Nothing in this discussion is intended 
to disparage the place, in the total edu- 
cational system, of the college and uni- 
versity which is concerned with truth for 
truth’s sake, regardless of its significance 
for religious values. But certainly there 
is a place for that institution which de- 
votes its resources and teaching to the 
promotion of that quality of life which is 
here understood as religion. The task of 
the religious college is to teach men to 
understand themselves and the world in 
which they live and to transfuse their 
relationships with spiritual ideals so that: 

Industry shall prove to be the way to 
a larger life, rather than a ruthless strug- 
gle to exploit and to control and tech- 
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nical discoveries shall result in better liv- 
ing, rather than in depriving many of 
the possibility of earning their livings. 

Government shall be a means of safe- 
guarding and promoting the interests of 
all, rather than the opportunity of the 
charlatan and the tool of privilege. 

Marriage shall mean the consumma- 
tion, rather than the disintegration of 
love; and sex, joyous enrichment, rather 
than disastrous dissipation or cruel re- 
pression. 

Parenthood shall mean an opportunity 
joyously assumed, rather than a passion- 
baited trap. 

Education shall mean the progressive 
achievement of wisdom through growth, 
rather than the constriction of indoctrina- 


tion or the wearisome burden of loath- 
some requirements. 

Morality shall mean the conditions es- 
sential to happiness and worthful living 
and religion, the glorious faith in the 
essential reality and validity of the high- 
est, rather than the perpetuation of the 
superstitions of a pre-scientific age or 
the bulwark of privilege. 

Men shall no longer resort to the delu- 
sion of wish-thinking, or to the “whoopee” 
mask of boredom, or to the warfare of 
cynicism on an idealism in which they 
no longer believe, but shall live lives 
which are rich and full and teeming with 
interest inspired by faith. 

Such is the task of and the call to the 
religious college which is to be. 


‘7 E shall never get a proper place for religion in American 
colleges unless we shift the emphasis a bit from our devo- 
tion to subjects and to equipment to an appreciation of personal- 


ity and the significance of the individual life . . 
primarily a teacher of a subject 


. nobody is 
he is primarily a 


teacher of persons, and he ought to interpret his whole teaching 
of subjects in the light of that other luminous truth, that he is a 
teacher of persons and that he is using the truth that lies in his 
subjects as the Great Teacher himself did to set these persons 
free—William Fraser McDowell, “The Place of Religion in 
American Higher Education,” Christian Education, June, 1930. 





The Good Life at Antioch 


PAUL JONES 


College Pastor, Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio 


F one is going to look for religion on 

any campus, it is well to have clearly 
in mind the nature of the religion for 
which one is searching. By many defini- 
tions of religion, Antioch College would 
make a sad showing. For the most part, 
neither faculty nor students are attend- 
ants at the regular churches and there 
are neither Christian associations on the 
campus for men or women, nor any other 
organized expressions of religion, ex- 
cept the Sunday vesper service, which 
has had a somewhat uncertain history. 
Yet, if one follows Dr. Eustace Haydon’s 
definition of religion as “the shared quest 
of the good life,’ there is more to be 
said for Antioch. 

Certain factors in the situation that 
differentiate Antioch from other colleges 
should be borne in mind. The students 
come from homes more generally dis- 
tributed over the country than is usual. 
This year 19 per cent come from Ohio, 
14 per cent from New York, 8 per cent 
from Massachusetts and 7.8 per cent 
from California; Illinois, Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Missouri, New 
Jersey, Colorado and Connecticut fol- 
low in the order named, with smaller 
numbers from other states. At most 
other colleges, at least half of the stu- 
dents come from the local state. This 
means that the students at Antioch enroll 
because of interest in its special plan. 
The quality of the students, due to the 
care exercised by the Admissions Com- 
mittee, is high. The freshman class, 
which entered last September, was given 
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examinations identical with those given 
4,138 students in more than eighteen 
Ohio colleges and universities. Half of 
the Antioch freshmen were in the high- 
est 14 per cent of this group and only 
one in the lowest quarter. The group 
is mentally alert. 

Since the development of the college 
along its present lines dates only from 
1921, there is a relatively young faculty 
—men and women who have been chosen 
not only for their scholastic ability, but 
for their personal qualities as well. They 
are at Antioch because they, too, are in- 
terested in the experiment as well as in 
their immediate jobs. 

Students and faculty share in what 
is known as the “Antioch Community 
Government,” which handles all the 
varied aspects of life on the campus, 
from the assimilation of freshmen to 
matters of discipline. The faculty, 
through representatives on the Adminis- 
trative Council, have a full share in the 
general management of the college, and 
the students, under what is known as 
“Community Service,” devote a regular 
time each week to assisting the admin- 
istration, the faculty and various com- 
munity activities. 

This element of a close-knit community 
life which characterizes the campus is 
further emphasized by the fact that while 
each student has a faculty adviser with 
whom he maintains close relations, every 
freshman has also an upper-class stu- 
dent adviser. The course in college 
aims, required for freshmen, further in- 
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troduces students to all the varied as- 
pects and values of the college life. 

To all this picture of an integrated 
campus life must be added the influence 
of the co-operative work plan. The 
shifts every five weeks (or in some cases 
ten), by which two students alternate in 
college and on a job somewhere within 
a radius of one thousand miles, carry 
the training in responsibility into the ac- 
tual conditions of productive life. The 
aim of these shifts is primarily educa- 
tional, although it also helps in the prob- 
lem of vocational training and self-sup- 
port. While those breaks in the con- 
tinuity of both studies and work might 
seem somewhat disorganizing, this ap- 
parent disadvantage is offset by the fresh- 
ness and vigor of approach that comes 
with periodical relief from the monotony 
of study and with the variety offered 
by the program. Freedom from the 
staleness that handicaps both students in 
other colleges and workers in industry 
enables the co-operative students to do 
more intensive work in each period. The 
training in responsibility on the job is 
also a good preparation for the auton- 
omous courses which predominate after 
the sophomore year, in which the student 
is expected to develop the habit of work- 
ing independently, though in frequent 
conferences with the instructor. 

Such a description of the general 
set-up of life at Antioch, brief though 
it is, will indicate the effort that has been 
made to develop the integration of the 
whole personnel of the college, both fac- 
ulty and students, in a well-rounded re- 
sponsible pursuit of the highest values 
in personal and social life. It is not 
labeled religious, nor is it consciously 
regarded as such; but both in its aims 
and in its content it approaches very 
closely the shared quest of the good life. 
The vesper service on Sunday evening, 
under the direction of the college pastor, 
which, of course, is voluntary, is designed 
to give an opportunity for common wor- 


ship and to aid in synthesizing the expe- 
riences of daily life. Considering the 
fact that since its reorganization on the 
present basis in 1921 Antioch has been 
a secular institution and has not, to any 
considerable extent, organized its religious 
life, the present support of these serv- 
ices is very encouraging. 

As in so many places, the vesper serv- 
ice has to be held in a general assembly 
room which lacks the atmosphere such 
a service needs. It is a real handicap. 
The college is fortunate, however, in the 
possession of a small building on the 
campus erected this past summer as a 
place for meditation and for small de- 
votional meetings. In general style it 
resembles a Quaker meeting house rather 
than an ecclesiastical chapel. It is open 
at all times for anyone who wishes to 
drop in for a few moments of quiet. 
There is still a question as to how much 
use will be made of it, but already it is 
appreciated by many as a symbol on the 
campus of the spiritual realities. It has 
been given the name “Rockford,” for the 
home of the donor and that serves bet- 
ter than any word which would attempt 
to describe its use. Connected with Rock- 
ford is the study of the college pastor, 
which he also uses for his class in the 
history of religion. 

The students, while they come from 
homes having the usual religious con- 
nections, are generally critical of organ- 
ized religion and impatient of the older 
types of religious expression. A test of 
religious opinion of the true-false va- 
riety, which was given to a group of 
students from some eastern colleges and 
then to some Antioch seniors, indicates 
this trend. Here are a few of the state- 
ments and the students’ reaction to them: 

“Prayer is irrational in a universe of 
law and order.” 

Eastern students: true, 4; false, 7; 
doubtful, 2. 

Antioch students: true, 12; false, 
14; doubtful, 4. 
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“The churches today are often as much 
of a hindrance to religion as they are a 
help.” 

Eastern students: true, 11; false, 2. 
Antioch students, true, 26; false, 3; 
doubtful, 1. 

“It is possible for an individual to 
reach full spiritual development outside 
the church.” 

Eastern students: true, 8; false, 5. 
Antioch students: true, 29; false, 1; 
doubtful, 1. 

“The hope of immortality is a neces- 
sary incentive to right living.” 

Eastern students: true, 5; false, 8. 
Antioch students: true, 0; false, 30. 
“Worship is essentially superstitious.” 
Eastern students: true, 5; false, 8. 
Antioch students: true, 12; false, 

14; doubtful, 4. 
The above statements are only a few 
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of those given, but they indicate the 
points at which there was the greatest 
divergence between the two groups. An- 
tioch students tend to be somewhat more 
skeptical in regard to the churches and 
their ways, but when it comes to the 
fundamentals of the good life they can 
be ranked very high. On a number of 
occasions, when students on the job have 
had their integrity tested by the kind of 
things they have been asked to do, they 
have maintained their standards. 

The picture as a whole is that of an 
institution set up so that its fundamental 
relationships and its everyday experiences 
may be the warp and woof of life that 
is, in its essence, religious. Antioch is 
an experiment from the religious point 
of view, as well as in other respects ; but 
the results thus far are encouraging and 
the experiment will bear watching. 


HETHER the need for conversion is greater in church 
education or in state education might be questioned ; in any 
case the spiritual sickness of both is the same, and the remedy is 
the same. Both display a self-imprisonment of the spirit, though 
both aspire to freedom; both take steps towards freedom, but 
hesitate, fear, and compromise or become inefficient from both 


points of view. 


In this juncture our inescapable duty is to go 


forward, not into discrete freedoms doled out piecemeal, but into 
freedom as an all-inclusive technic and habit whereby we shall 
continuously outgrow ourselves both individually and collective- 
ly—George A. Coe, The Motives of Men, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1928. 
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B’nai B’rith Hillel Foundations 


Louis L. MANN 


National Director, Hillel Foundations 
Rabbi, Chicago Sinai Congregation 


HE B’NAI B’RITH HILLEL 
FOUNDATION seeks to surround 
the Jewish college student with a Jewish 
atmosphere, social, educational, recrea- 
tional, religious and communal, during 
the four most formative, as well as the 
most susceptible and impressionable, 
years of youth. As such, it naturally 
welcomes all other Jewish organizations 
on the campus and frequently includes 
all of them. The Intercollegiate Meno- 
rah Society, for example, which is largely 
cultural, and the Avukah, which is pri- 
marily Zionistic, are dedicated only to 
some aspects of Jewish life and endeavor, 
while nothing human or Jewish is, or 
can be, foreign to the Hillel Foundation. 
It does not attempt to supplant or to 
compete, but always to co-ordinate, sup- 
plement and co-operate with such activi- 
ties as are already in existence and helps 
to create them when not in existence. A 
conflict between the Hillel Foundation 
and any other existing student organi- 
zation at the various universities is un- 
thinkable and impossible. The Hillel 
Foundation, like the B’nai B'rith itself, 
under whose auspices it is functioning, is 
neither orthodox, conservative, nor 
reform, nor is it Zionistic, non-Zionistic, 
or anti-Zionistic. Every shade of relig- 
ious thought and every Jewish aspiration 
are welcomed. 
The Hillel Foundation strives to serve 
the Jewish youth. What is youth like? 
The psychology of youth is rather well 


known. Physically speaking, youth is 
characterized by excessive energy; 
marked changes take place. The heredi- 
tary claims begin to assert themselves ; 
spasmodic actions resulting from abound- 
ing energy emanate from what might well 
be called a human dynamo. There are 
cataclysmic changes and insights that ac- 
company the outbursts of pent-up emo- 
tions. 

Intellectually, we find in youth a rest- 
lessly active mind, a period of mental 
“sturm and drang” ; we witness the birth 
of the critical faculty to the point of 
fault-finding ; an imagination that is cre- 
ative, a mood that is pessimistic at times 
and skeptical as a rule are present. 

Emotionally, we find youth in a state 
of disenchantment, if not disillusionment. 
The hopes of the early years are found 
to have been too extravagant. The pen- 
dulum swings from egoism to altruism. 
One sees in youth a bundle of contra- 
dictions: shy, yet over-bold ; enthusiastic, 
yet timid. 

Morally speaking, youth shows a 
strong tendency to break away from au- 
thority, a craving for absolute standards 
—an “all or none” attitude—a morbid 
conscientiousness, a sense of incomplete- 
ness and an inclination for experimenta- 
tion in morals. 

Religiously speaking, youth is an age 
of doubt and of active unconventional 
faith; an age of skepticism and impa- 
tience with stereotyped ideas and cus- 
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toms; an age of brooding, foreboding 
and morbid introspection at one moment 
and of exaltation and elation the next. 

The dangers that beset youth are lack 
of sympathy and understanding on the 
part of elders, a lack of direction for 
these volcanic forces. All psychologists 
agree that there is no time fraught with 
more possibilities for good or for evil 
than in youth. 

How does the Hillel Foundation at- 
tempt to meet these conditions? We are 
facing a condition and not a theory. Our 
directors are young enough to under- 
stand youth and old enough subtly, tact- 
fully and wisely to guide the lives of 
these young people cut loose from their 
family ties and associations. The Hillel 
Foundation attempts to fill the lives of 
these students with helpful, wholesome 
activities. 

The activities of the Hillel Foundation 
are many and varied. They attempt to 
meet the peculiar and particular state of 
adolescent psychology with particular 
reference to Jewish problems and Jewish 
issues. All of the work of the Founda- 
tion is religious, not in the narrow but 
in the largest sense of the term. If re- 
ligion is—as it ultimately must be—a way 
of life, then anything that contributes to 
a better philosophy of living, and of life, 
is religion. This has always been the 
Jewish interpretation of religion. It has 
never been a creed or a form or a cere- 
mony or a doctrine, but an all-inclusive 
way of life. In like manner, the Hillel 
Foundation not only has been humanly 
all-inclusive, but it has also been, as I 
have already pointed out, Jewishly all- 
inclusive. No phase of Jewish life, 
aspiration or culture has been omitted, no 
matter what be the personal opinions of 
the National Director or of any local 
director. 

For convenience then, we shall classify 
some of the Hillel activities into four 
great divisions: educational activities, re- 
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ligious activities, social activities and lit- 
erary and cultural activities. 


EpUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Like the old synagogue itself the Hii- 
lel Foundation has been and is “a house 
of study.” 

Discussion Groups. If there is one 
thing more characteristic than any other 
of adolescent psychology, it is an aptitude 
and a readiness to discuss problems of 
vital interests, to question, to challenge, 
to relate, to correlate Judaism with the 
vital problems of the day. It is needless 
to say that no religion is less hampered 
in this direction than is Judaism which 
recreates itself in every generation be- 
cause it isn’t, nor has it ever been, a re- 
ligion of finality. Discussion groups in 
Jewish history, Jewish literature, Jewish 
problems, led by the directors or by Jew- 
ish members of the faculty are being car- 
ried on in all Foundations. These dis- 
cussions which students, in characteristic 
fashion, call “bull pens,” or “bull ses- 
sions,” with all their informality, leave 
something definite and vital in the lives 
of the students. 

Then there is the Open Forum. Every 
Foundation maintains an Open Forum to 
which speakers of reputation are invited. 
This gives the students, especially those 
from smaller cities and fewer opportu- 
nities in Jewish matters, a “close-up,” so 
to speak, of people who speak with au- 
thority on some phase of Jewish life and 
achievement. 

The Foundation also maintains study 
groups in Jewish history, comparative re- 
ligion, Hebrew classes, Jewish social 
ideals, ethics and the Bible. 

At one of our Foundations full credit 
is given by the university for courses 
taken in the Foundation. Some one hun- 
dred and fifty students are registered, 
almost 30 per cent of whom are Chris- 
tians. This makes for mutual under- 
standing and good will. 

Informal discussion groups are to be 
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found at every Foundation. These 
groups meet in the fraternities, sororities 
and in the dormitories. Either the direc- 
tor himself or some member of the fac- 
ulty sent by and through the director’s 
office, leads these discussions. The leader 
is usually invited for dinner and the dis- 
cussion becomes a fireside discussion, in- 
timate, informal, conversational, such as 
would be altogether impossible with a 
larger and less homogeneous group. 

Small groups also meet with the direc- 
tor after the sermon to discuss both the 
implication and the application of the 
message. Intellectual interest is also 
stimulated through debates and inter- 
Foundation oratorical contests. In all of 
these, seligious topics and religious prob- 
lems predominate and the few that are 
not specifically religious are of larger re- 
ligious interest. 

There are also regular semi-monthly 
meetings at which original papers of Jew- 
ish interest are read and discussed. Not 
infrequently when students in English 
classes must write a long theme or an 
essay and do a certain amount of re- 
search in connection with it, a Jewish 
theme is chosen and the writer, in addi- 
tion to the forensic training, receives 
Jewish knowledge. Such essays are fre- 
quently read at these semi-monthly meet- 
ings. Some are written for the occa- 
sion. Prizes are offered for original re- 
search, stimulating many Jewish students 
at the various universities. The Hillel 
Foundation has promoted meetings of 
the Intercollegiate Menorah Society, 
with the emphasis on the cultural aspects 
of Jewish life, the Avukah Society and 
the Hadassah groups with Zionistic tend- 
encies and aspirations. Many students 
were closely affiliated with these groups 
before coming to college and the Hillel 
Foundation makes every effort to keep 
the home fires burning, so that the four 
years at the university should not only 
have enriched the student intellectually, 


but also have maintained and, if possible, 
strengthened the ties of home. 

To carry on all of these activities that 
we have classified as intellectual re- 
quires library facilities, Jewish library 
facilities. The universities naturally sup- 
ply the required secular books and many 
of the books on Jewish subjects. Where 
some of the latter are lacking the Hillel 
Foundations have supplied them. 


REticious ACTIVITIES 


The Hillel Foundation again, like the 
synagogue of old and the synagogue to- 
day, is “a house of prayer.” Religious 
activities naturally usher in some difficul- 
ties since there are many varieties of 
Jewish thought and practice. However, 
these are not as great as they might seem 
at first blush. Students with all their 
hasty generalizations are more tolerant 
than are their elders. Both orthodox 
and reform services are conducted at the 
various Foundations; both are encour- 
aged. At some Foundations students as- 
sist in the conducting of the services. 
Student choirs have made these services 
attractive ; student participation has given 
them warmth; student cantors at the or- 
thodox services have in some cases re- 
vealed real talent. 

After the Friday evening services, a 
social hour and a tea give a homelike at- 
mosphere. 


Soctat ACTIVITIES 


Like the synagogue itself, the Hillel 
Foundation has been “a house of assem- 
bly.” The social side of Hillel activities 
has not been neglected. The Foundations 
arrange for dances, teas, smokers, lunch- 
eons, dinners and get-togethers. These 
serve as a democratizing force. They help 
to break down barriers as great, unfor- 
tunately, between Jew and Jew, if not 
greater, than between Jew and non-Jew. 
For young Jewish people to meet each 
other under wholesome, inviting, ideal 
conditions is better than a hundred ser- 
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mons against the evils of immorality. 
Fill the lives of young people with whole- 
some activities under proper environment 
and you can dispense with your “daily 
dozen of don’ts” for youth. 

_The religious festivals, like Purim, 
are graced with social festivities, as are 
many other days, such as welcoming the 
alumni, Parents’ Day, Mothers’ Day 
and Dads’ Day, at the various universi- 
ties. Among the social activities one 
should not neglect to mention the student 
relationships. College life presents dif- 
ficulties as perplexing as our own social 
life. The snob is with us always. The 
Hillel Foundation has a student commit- 
tee working at all times to promote 
friendly relations between the organized 
groups, such as fraternities and the so- 
rorities and the “independents,’—non- 
fraternity and non-sorority groups. The 
Foundation has always been instrumental 
in arranging exchange dinners between 
fraternity and fraternity, and sorority 
and sorority, between non-Jewish frater- 
nities and Jewish fraternities and be- 
tween non-Jewish sororities and Jewish 
sororities. Teas and smokers of this 
kind encourage better understanding and 
make for more friendly relationships. 
Hillel Foundation committees welcome 
freshmen upon their arrival at the uni- 
versity, assist them in finding rooms and 
also help them in securing employment 
when necessary. An information bureau 
at each Foundation is particularly help- 
ful to Jewish students. Contrary to much 
theorizing upon the subject, the Hillel 
Foundation has not segregated Jews on 
the campus, but has given them repre- 
sentation for the first time in the life 
of the Jewish student at American uni- 
versities. At one university a trophy was 
offered to that fraternity which attained 
the highest scholastic record, but Jewish 
fraternities were not eligible. At the in- 


vitation and suggestion of the university 
authorities, the Hillel Foundation offered 
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a scholarship cup, open to all fraternities, 
irrespective of religious affiliation. This 
one act of magnanimity, of returning 
breadth of vision for shortsightedness 
and narrowness of outlook, has done 
much to exemplify Rabbi Hillel’s golden 
rule and to have made it the very foun- 
dation of the Hillel Foundation. 

At almost all universities there are in- 
terdenominational services and because of 
the presence of the Hillel Foundation 
prominent rabbis are called upon to 
preach sermons at regular intervals. This 
too has made for the spreading of under- 
standing and good will. 

Social service takes many forms of ex- 
pression at the Hillel Foundation. The 
committee assists in making Braille books 
for the blind at one university ; at another, 
sick students in the hospitals are visited, 
flowers are sent and other services ren- 
dered. The students maintain a loan 
fund for those in need and find employ- 
ment for those who work their way 
through college. At one Hillel Founda- 
tion the interest of the loan fund pro- 
vides an annual scholarship award to that 
student who has rendered the greatest 
service both to the university and to the 
Hillel Foundation during that particu- 
lar scholastic year. 

These are but a few typical activities 
that make the Hillel Foundation in the 
finest, in the rarest and in the Jewish 
sense of the word, “a house of assem- 
bly.” 

CuLturAL ACTIVITIES 


Foundation newspapers are managed 
by the students; the Foundation offers 
prizes annually for the best essays, 
stories and plays based upon Jewish 
themes. Dramatic organizations are to be 
found at all the Foundations. At one of 
the universities, the authorities of the uni- 
versity look to the Hillel Foundation for 
the highest type of dramatic performance 
on the campus. 

Behind all of these activities stand the 
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directors of the Foundations whose per- 
sonality, energy, enthusiasm and whole- 
hearted devotion to the cause of Judaism 
charge the atmosphere and envelop the 
lives of the students with the nearest ap- 
proach to, and substitute for, an ideal 
Jewish home. The director becomes the 
counselor, the big brother, the friend. 
Several hours every week are devoted to 
mere consultation in vexing problems 
which naturally confront young people 
concerning morality, religion, doubts, 
perplexities and the meaning and signifi- 
cance of life. 

Youth, as I have already said, is a 
period of “sturm and drang,” of high 
elation and low despair, and the pendu- 
lum swings from one to the other. What 
a great comfort it must be, and an inspi- 
ration also, for parents whose sons and 
daughters are at college, to know that a 
counselor and a _ friend—one young 
enough to see the student’s point of view 
and one old enough to understand the 


parents’ vision—is always within reach. 

There are eight Hillel Foundations on 
university campuses—University of IIli- 
nois, Wisconsin University, University of 
Michigan, University of Texas, Ohio 
State University, University of Califor- 
nia, Cornell University and University of 
West Virginia. 

If space permitted I should like to 
publish anonymously, letters—letters ?— 
heart-throbs of students who in crises 
have been rescued by the directors, who 
in desperate situations have been helped, 
who have been comforted in their des- 
pair; of the numerous elopements due to 
mere childlike infatuation that have been 
prevented. 

But seven short years have passed 
since the Hillel Foundation was called 
into existence by the late Benjamin M. 
Frankel, a youth with charm, with 
strength of conviction and a contagious 
personality. May his memory be a bless- 


ing! 





—— cifras 


NE thing stands out above all others to the visitor to America 

who makes even a cursory study of Jewish education. It 
is not the fact that the Jews spend the large sum of nine million 
dollars a year on elementary Jewish education. It is not the 
fact that close to a quarter of a million children, at a given time, 
are taught in these schools. Nor is it the fact that there is such 
a variety of types of schools emphasizing different interpreta- 
tions of Judaism. But, it is the fact that practically every impor- 
tant Jewish community has come to look upon Jewish education 
as a communal responsibility. The previous notion that Jewish 
education was the private concern of the individual parent or 
the province of a particular congregation or a special group 
within the community, has given way in the last decade to the 
policy that the Jewish education of its children is the concern 
and responsibility of the entire community—Ben Rosen, “Some 
Mooted Questions in Jewish Education,” Jewish Education, Oc- 
tober, 1930. 





The University of Chicago Plan 


Joun P. Howe 


Publicity Department, 


N NOVEMBER 20, 1930, Presi- 

dent Hutchins made public the in- 
tention of the University of Chicago to 
effect a thoroughgoing revision of its 
academic structure. 

To those familiar with the rising dis- 
content of educators with the shortcom- 
ings of their own methods and aware of 
the remedial trends, the “news” of the 
reorganization now in its initial stages 
at the University is that Chicago becomes 
the first major institution to take deci- 
sive action. To those who have followed 
the reports of committees at the Uni- 
versity working successively under Pres- 
idents Burton, Mason and Hutchins and 
who have watched the gradual introduc- 
tion of survey courses, honors courses 
and co-operative research, the news is 
that the University is now ready to un- 
dertake, on a sweeping scale, reforms 
which it has tested experimentally. 


PRINCIPLES 


The reorganization proceeds on the 
basic assumption that the American stu- 
dent—and particularly the student at 
Chicago—is interested in his own edu- 
cation. Upon this rock the Univer- 
sity will build its new educational life. 
Education which grows out of the stu- 
dent’s own interest and effort is more ex- 
citing to him as a process and more en- 
duringly valuable at length than that 
which involves only the quarter-to-quar- 
ter completion of imposed tasks. 

There are other ideas inherent in the 
plan: 


University of Chicago 


(1) That the student should acquire 
a wide acquaintance in all the great fields 
of human interest before he devotes him- 
self intensively to one. 

(2) That status in the University 
should change, not at the moment the stu- 
dent completes two years of junior college 
work, or later at the moment he is granted 
the four-year bachelor’s degree, but only 
at the time he is ready to move from gen- 
eral “cultural” studies to more advanced 
work in one field or another. 

(3) That the passage of time and the 
accumulation of course-credits and 
grade-points is no measure of accomplish- 
ment; and that no administrative ob- 
stacles should bind the exceptional stu- 
dent to the pace of the average or the 
average student to the pace of his slower 
contemporary. 

(4) That since scholarly and scienti- 
fic investigations have, in recent years, 
narrowed to extreme specialization, some 
effort must now be made to co-ordinate 
such work, to bring accessory results to 
bear on general problems. From the ad- 
vanced student’s viewpoint this means 
that greater emphasis should be placed 
upon familiarity with a field rather than 
a segment of a field. From the investi- 
gator’s viewpoint it means that co-ordi- 
nating agencies should be set up to fa- 
cilitate co-operative research. 

With these considerations in mind, the 
University has set itself the task of re- 
examining the “idea of a university.” 
It seeks to preserve and enhance every 
element of genuine educational and hu- 
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man value; to discard such outworn ele- 
ments as owe their persistence to tradi- 
tion only and to create a flexible, realistic 
academic organization, adjusted to indi- 
vidual needs, which will embody the 
“new” principles and will, in its spirit 
and emphasis, foster a stimulating intel- 
lectual climate in the University. 


First STEPS 


In November, 1930, the Board of 
Trustees formally approved a divisional 
reorganization of the University which 
the Senate (consisting of all the full pro- 
fessors) had adopted unanimously on Oc- 
tober 22nd. Under the immediate reor- 
ganization the new divisions supersede 
and remove from the academic scene the 
junior college, the senior college and the 
graduate schools of arts, literature and 
science and substitute a framework upon 
which the more extensive and signifi- 
cant reorganization can proceed. Briefly 
the new structure of the University is 
this: 

(1) The College. 

(2) Four upper divisions in arts and 
sciences. 

(3) The professional schools. 

The College is a comparatively new en- 
tity, corresponding roughly, but only 
roughly—to the idea of a junior college, 
separated from the divisions but dove- 
tailing to an extent in their work. The 
various departments of the University 
have been assigned, tentatively, to the 
four upper divisions as follows: 

Biological Sciences Division: Botany, 
zoology, anatomy, psychology, physiol- 
ogy, physiological chemistry, hygiene and 
bacteriology, pathology, physical culture, 
and the south side clinical departments, 
including medicine, surgery and related 
disciplines. 

Physical Sciences Division: Mathe- 
matics, astronomy, physics, chemistry, 
geology and military science. 

Social Sciences Division: Education, 
economics, political science, history, so- 


ciology, anthropology, home economics 
and geography. 

Humanities Division: Philosophy, art, 
comparative religion, oriental languages, 
New Testament, comparative philology, 
Greek, Latin, Romance languages, Ger- 
manics and English. 

Five deans have been appointed and 
each given unusual powers. These are: 
For the College, Chauncey S. Boucher ; 
for the biological sciences, Richard E. 
Scammon; for the physical sciences, 
Henry G. Gale; for the social sciences, 
Frederick Woodward, temporarily; for 
the humanities, Gordon J. Lang. 

The objects of the divisional organiza- 
tion, including the collegiate division as 
explained to the Senate and Trustees, are 
“to improve administration by placing 
greater responsibility on officers who are 
familiar with the work of their respec- 
tive divisions, to reduce the number of 
independent budgets presented to and ad- 
ministered by the President’s Office, to 
co-ordinate teaching, to promote co-oper- 
ation in research, and to open the way to 
experiments in general higher educa- 
tion.” The latter two objects carry the 
deepest implications. 

“To promote co-operation in research.” 
In each division the dean is the respon- 
sible head. All budget recommendations, 
including appointments to the staff, pro- 
motions, provisions for supplies and ex- 
penses, will be made by the departments 
to the appropriate dean. Whereas each 
department heretofore has submitted its 
separate recommendations to the presi- 
dent’s office, now the divisional dean will 
submit a consolidated budget. Emphasis 
so placed upon fields—as represented in 
the divisions—rather than upon subjects, 
cannot fail, it is felt, markedly to encour- 
age co-operative work on great research 
projects among subject experts working 
in a common field. Certain projects will 
undoubtedly extend across divisional as 
well as departmental lines—such as the 
contemplated study of the growing child, 
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which involves eleven departments—but 
in this respect the divisional arrange- 
ment is superior to the strict depart- 
mental set-up and involves no necessary 
sacrifice to individual specialization. 

For several years the University has 
encouraged such interdepartmental re- 
search. The new social science building 
is intended primarily as a center for the 
expedition of a dozen projects now in- 
volving the joint efforts of as many de- 
partments. The new University clinics 
group has as one of its reasons for exist- 
ence the promotion of co-operation be- 
twen the medical, surgical and basic pre- 
clinical departments of the University. 

Eight years of observation and experi- 
ment have convinced the teaching faculty 
of the University, first, that the begin- 
ning student should be expected to ac- 
quire a respectable minimum of general 
education and that the advanced student 
should be expected to acquire the ability 
intelligently and independently to handle 
the materials of at least one field ; second, 
that in such acquisition the student is 
hindered rather than helped by a system 
which uses course-credits and grade- 
points as its incentive and its measure of 
accomplishment, and that good teaching 
is a better incentive and general exami- 
nation a better measure. It is at this 
point also that the greatest work is yet 
to be done. The framework is ready and 
the outline has been laid down. 


IMPENDING: THE COLLEGE 


The College is the seat of general “cul- 
tural” teaching, a gap-bridging agency be- 
tween high school and the divisions of 
the University proper. Its purpose is to 
familiarize the student with all the prin- 
cipal fields of knowledge, to stimulate 
the natural intellectual interests which he 
brings to the University, to aid him in 
choosing his especial field of interest by 
showing him the whole picture and to 
ground him in the elements and “tools” 
of that field. 


EDUCATION 


The faculty of the College will be 
chosen on the basis of teaching ability. 
Undergraduate teaching in the past has 
been largely a departmental matter and 
departmental teaching has been done by 
men and women whose appointment and 
advance depended chiefly on scholarly or 
scientific reputation, as against teaching 
ability. The University recognizes the 
importance of both qualities, but now 
makes a distinction and insists upon 
teaching ability as the mark of the Col- 
lege teacher. Under the new plan the 
University will have, for the first time, 
a budget devoted exclusively to the train- 
ing of its beginning students, a budget 
made up by funds previously allocated 
to departments for junior college work. 
Members of the College faculty will also 
be members of upper divisions and will 
be encouraged to carry on research work. 
In many instances a member of the facul- 
ties will teach in both the College and an 
upper division, his salary being divided 
proportionately between the two budgets. 

The actual work of the College will 
probably require the attention of most 
students for two years. Its course of 
study will be extremely flexible but will 
probably center upon four major survey- 
lecture courses, one in each of the four 
divisions of learning, aimed to cover a 
two year period. These survey-lectures 
will be presented by the ablest, most stim- 
ulating and sympathetic teachers to be 
obtained. 

Method of instruction in the College 
will, of course, vary with the nature of 
the field and subject and with the ability 
of the student. Faculty advancement in 
the College will depend partly upon 
studies of these problems by the teach- 
ing staff. 

Co-extensive with the four major sur- 
vey-lecture courses, which will be given 
for large groups of students, will be a 
series of smaller more intimate classes, 
pro-seminars and problem-solving units 
for such students as are able and inter- 
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ested enough to profit from them. In 
those fields in which the student desires 
—and will be expected—to cultivate only 
the educated man’s understanding, he will 
probably wish to attend the survey-lec- 
tures. In those fields in which he wishes 
to pursue a particular interest he will be 
allowed to move readily from the general 
to the special courses. It is in this lat- 
ter limited type of course that the ex- 
ceptional student will be allowed to prog- 
ress as far and as fast as his abilities 
permit and the pre-professional student 
will be given his first laboratory or other 
“technique” training. 

Within the College the student will 
thus find all the materials of a general 
education, from the academic point of 
view—lectures, libraries, the encourage- 
ment of his particular interests. The Col- 
lege will also provide him with personal 
guidance and advice through its group 
of deans, its quiz-section leaders, its 
Board of Vocational Guidance and its 
teachers. 

Beyond these factors his progress will 
be largely in his own hands. No critical 
emphasis will be placed upon lecture at- 
tendance, upon current examinations or 
incidental written papers. He will not, 
however, be allowed to roam “homeless 
and an orphan.” Nothing will be re- 
quired of him, but he will be expected— 
and will probably want—to attend the 
lectures, write the papers, participate in 
the discussions and take the quizzes. 
Instructors will be required to report on 
progress each quarter. These devices will 
be used, not as measures of accumulated 
legal tender in the installment purchase 
of a degree, but for “stock-taking” pur- 
poses, to keep both the student and the 
University informed of their respective 
progress and possibly to serve as an in- 
dex of transfer credit, of athletic eligibil- 
ity, the award of honors and scholarships 
and as one measure of the student’s fit- 
ness to meet and pass a general examina- 
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tion and thus earn admission to one of 
the upper divisions. 

The revolutionary aspects of the Col- 
lege organization may be considered as 
first, its flexibility and second, its method 
of educational measurement. 

Flexibility. The first entering class, 
like all classes, will presumably include 
students with varied backgrounds of in- 
formation and diverse interests, abilities, 
energies and temperaments. Provision is 
made for all of these. Inasmuch as there 
are as many “systems” in the College as 
there are students, each will be privileged 
to follow his own path and each will pur- 
sue and enlarge his own personal inter- 
ests and correct his deficiencies himself. 
Since time requirements, grades, course- 
credits and sequences, as such, are abol- 
ished, each will set his own pace, none 
will be asked to conform to any curricu- 
lar laws en route. Students are either 
“quick” or “slow” at Chicago. Few are 
rated “poor.” Geniuses in the class or 
those of wide knowledge may pass 
through the College in a few months. 
Some, interested only in general culture, 
may stay longer than two years. Others, 
interested in college life, as such, may 
choose to remain even longer. 

Measurement. All, however, must 
demonstrate that they have acquired the 
rudiments of a general education, by 
whatever method, before they are gradu- 
ated from the College. The first duty of 
the College faculty will be to formulate a 
more adequate definition of a general edu- 
cation than we now have; the second will 
be to devise a satisfactory course of study 
for its attainment; the third will be to 
construct comprehensive examinations for 
its measurement. General examinations 
are not new in the educational world. 
They have been used in graduate study 
at the University since its founding and 
at the undergraduate level in Europe for 
many years. The Chicago comprehen- 
sive examinations will probably utilize the 
multiple question and short answer 
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method, the essay and the problem, in 
which the student is given all the ma- 
terials of work and allowed a half-day or 
even an entire day to prepare his findings. 

These examinations, which will touch 
upon all four fields of knowledge, wiil 
be framed not exclusively by the college 
instructors, but also by the upper divi- 
sional faculties and possibly by outside 
agencies. This should minimize the tra- 
ditional game between teacher and stu- 
dent, in which they are opponents in the 
contest for grades and should foster a 
healthier relationship of mutual effort. 
Sample sets of examinations and syllabi 
and bibliographies of the courses will 
probably be made available in the book 
store and library, so that the student will 
know clearly what is expected of him. 

The student will be permitted to take 
the general examination any quarter he 
and his advisers feel he is ready. Pass- 
ing the examination with a satisfactory 
degree of excellence and with some dis- 
tinction in one field will mean admission 
to an upper division of the University. 
Passing with a lower excellence will prob- 
ably mean either an honorable exit or 
more work in the College. 


IMPENDING: ABOVE THE COLLEGE 


The four upper divisions will take over 
that which is now the advanced work of 
the undergraduate colleges and the entire 
work of the graduate schools of arts, lit- 
erature and science and will recommend 
the grant of all non-professional degrees 
from the baccalaureate to the doctorate. 

These divisions will at first be less 
drastically affected by the reorganization 
than the College. It is felt that their 
work will be permeated throughout with 
the tone and temper of University per- 
formance and that students passing from 
the College into one of the divisions will 
react to the segregation in a smaller, seri- 
ous group and to the atmosphere of ad- 
vanced effort. The processes of the di- 
visions will be continuous in nature and 


EDUCATION 


no sharp break in program will mark the 
award of any degree. 

By the time the entering freshmen 
have reached the divisional level, it is 
hoped that the divisions, like the College, 
will have abandoned grades, course-cred- 
its and time requirements as criteria of 
performance and adopted throughout the 
flexible “honors” method as its educa- 
tional practice and the comprehensive ex- 
amination as its measure of accomplish- 
ment. 

Standards will probably be so adapted 
that most students will spend two years 
in a division before attaining the bachel- 
or’s degree, exceptional students, of 
course, being allowed to press forward 
faster. Fields, not courses, will be em- 
phasized and the comprehensive exami- 
nations for all degrees will be prepared 
and presented by the entire faculty of 
the division. Real meaning will be given 
the bachelor’s degree, it is felt, in that 
the recipient will have acquired the abil- 
ity better to understand the materials and 
methods of an entire field and to corre- 
late the material for himself, interpret 
it and use it in an intelligent and pur- 
poseful fashion. The more advanced de- 
grees will represent this ability at higher 
levels. The student, remaining the mas- 
ter of his fate and the captain of his own 
educational soul, will do whatever secon- 
dary work he likes outside his chosen 
field. The flexibility of the system will 
prevent any undue difficulty with transfer 
students. 

The University’s professional schools, 
including law, education, divinity, com- 
merce and administration, social service 
administration and library science and 
the oriental institute, are not vitally 
affected by the reorganization, except 
in so far as their work is handled through 
non-professional divisions. They may, 


however, adopt some of the contemplated 
reforms. The University clinics, through 
which the M. D. degree may be attained, 
were organized with a view toward 
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greater emphasis on research work and 
training of research workers and under 
the conviction that medical practitioners 
could be better schooled in such an at- 
mosphere. Research in medical fields 
must be done at the University level, it 
is here believed, and in co-operation with 
all the biological sciences. The depart- 
ments of the clinics, therefore, will im- 
mediately come under the biology divi- 
sion and all degrees, including the M. D., 
will be granted partly on the basis of 
comprehensive examinations given by the 
entire division. 

Eventually, if a good general educa- 
tion can be developed in the College, pro- 
fessional schools and those awarding re- 
search degrees may well consider that this 
is an adequate foundation for their work, 
and may well admit the student who had 
it, without inquiring as to the years he 
spent in getting it or the degrees he ac- 
cumulated on the way. 


STUDENT LIFE 


Officers of the University are con- 
vinced that the reorganization will en- 
rich student life in general by making 
academic life more zestful. Nothing in 
the reorganization need hampr extra-cur- 
riculum activities, including athletics. 
Some modifying action will result, of 
course, in activities which have depended 
upon class organization, but all non-aca- 
demic interests perennially alive for stu- 
dents may flourish as the interest justi- 
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fies. In addition, the completion of the 
great South-of-the-Midway dormitory 
groups will provide students of the Col- 
lege with a type of communal life the 
University has never had before. 
Academically, the University does not 
propose to defeat its own purpose by 
making any cruel or unusual demands 
upon the time and abilities of its stu- 
dents. Rather the reorganization should 
serve to make vivid those elements in stu- 
dent life which are now lock-step, dead- 
ening routine. The University believes 
that it already has in its student ranks 
unusually high types of young men and 
women. For these it believes it will be 
enabled to provide a better educational 
life while they are here and an education 
which will persist beyond its precincts. 


As EXPERIMENT 


The University believes that the Amer- 
ican student is interested in his own edu- 
cation and will respond to the spirit of 
“opportunity rather than compulsion.” It 
believes that general and special educa- 
tion can be defined, that an adequate 
course of study can be prepared for these, 
and that satisfactory measures of their 
attainment can be devised. The problems 
will be difficult. Details and even poli- 
cies may change during the course of the 
experiment. The first advantage of the 
reorganization is that “it will compel us 
to think what we are doing.” 





Needed Studies in Education in Religion at the 
College Level 


THORNTON W. MERRIAM 


Associate Director, The National Council on Religion in Higher Education 
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Editorial Note-—Teaching as an art is now being subjected to research. The follow- 
ing list of suggestions of studies that need to be made might prove helpful to 


others trying to find their way in the teaching of religion. 


appreciate further suggestions. 


OLLEGE TEACHERS as a whole 

have shown relatively little interest 
in methods of teaching. Efforts to im- 
prove instruction seem to have originated 
at the lower end of the school system, to 
have spread from there to secondary 
schools and finally to the college and uni- 
versity. Dr. Carter V. Good’ has re- 
cently called attention to this fact, and 
adds: 


Quite recent indeed is the development of 
interest in problems of college teaching and 
methods of instruction in institutions of higher 
learning. In fact, it is not at all difficult to 
find in current literature vigorous statements 
which argue that a college or university teacher 
needs nothing more than a thorough knowl- 
edge of the subject matter to be taught. 

The healthy skepticism which marks 
the college teacher’s approach and 
methodology in reference to subject- 
matter too frequently gives way to a 
blind faith in chance or in costly trial and 
error, when he approaches problems of 
teaching. 

This general tardiness of the academic 
mind in interesting itself in method ap- 
pears to be shared by teachers of religion 
in colleges and universities. Bulletin No. 
36 of the United States Department of 
the Interior? lists 2,403 research studies 





1. Carter V. Good, Teaching in College and Uni- 
versity (Baltimore: Warwick & York) p. 3. 
2. Bibliography of Studies in Education. 
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in higher education, of which but eleven 
are related directly to religion. For the 
most part these eleven studies seem to 
be primarily general surveys of denomi- 
national policies and organizations. None 
of them appears to touch the curticulum 
of religion or the baffling problems con- 
fronting the teacher of religion to under- 
graduates. 

Let us grant that the government bulle- 
tin is probably incomplete and fails to list 
many significant studies and that many 
studies not directly dealing with religion 
and with higher education have impor- 
tant implications for the undergraduate 
curriculum in religion. It will, neverthe- 
less, hardly be denied that studies in 
curriculum of religion at the college level 
are urgently needed. That college teach- 
ers of religion on the whole are as keenly 
alert to such needs as their colleagues will 
be doubted by anyone who glances at 
Good’s rather exhaustive survey of 
studies in higher education. A series of 
thorough and straightforward attacks on 
problems relating to undergraduate in- 
struction in religion are urgently needed. 

Forty problems are here listed as sug- 
gestive of present needs. It is hoped that 
this list may stimulate inquiry and the 
formulation of additional problems. 
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These are focal points for investigation, 
experimentation and exchange of expe- 
rience. They suggest places where the 
effectiveness of the college teacher of re- 
ligion is being undermined by lack of 
tested knowledge. Sharp differences in 
opinion and practice characterize present 
attitudes toward them. Some of the prob- 
lems relate directly to the business of 
planning, teaching and conducting courses 
in religion ; others touch the wider issues 
of administrative policies, undergraduate 
life and voluntary provisions for reli- 
gious growth. 


PROBLEMS RELATING TO COURSES IN 
RELIGION 


(1) What are reasonable objectives 
for introductory courses in religion for 
undergraduates? Objectives should be 
considered from the standpoint of the 
student, the instructor, the college, and 
naturally would need to take into account 
differences in environment, academic tra- 
ditions, student background and training. 
This study should be considerably more 
realistic than many discourses on “objec- 
tives,” and should utilize the best proce- 
dures now available for such studies 
through the work of Bower, Rugg and 
others. Much of the fog surrounding 
courses in religion for undergraduates 
would be cleared up if we could get better 
thinking at this point. By revealing 
clear-cut and legitimate differences in 
objectives, inconsistencies and falterings 
growing out of attempts to accomplish 
too many or mutually conflicting objec- 
tives and by pointing out the methodo- 
logical implications of various types of 
objectives, such a study would do much 
to improve the quality of present instruc- 
tion. 


(2) How “good” is instruction in re- 
ligion in undergraduate courses as com- 
pared with instruction in other courses, 
such as literature, social sciences and 
physical science? 


To what extent are 
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teachers of religion utilizing the results 
of the present experiments in teaching 
procedures now in use at such places as 
Harvard, Swarthmore, Rollins and the 
like? 


(3) To what extent, and with what 
success, are experiences connoted by the 
terms “field work” and “laboratory” 
being utilized in undergraduate courses 
in religion? How are these related to 
the classroom work? What is their va- 
lidity (from the standpoint of various 
objectives) ? 

(4) To what extent do self-determi- 
nation and individual initiative on the 
part of students in planning and manag- 
ing the educational venture characterize 
instruction in courses in religion? What 
results seem to emerge? What difficul- 
ties are encountered? Is motivation suffi- 
cient so that the student does an intel- 
lectually respectable piece of work? 

(5) In courses conducted on the so- 
called “experience-centered” basis, to 
what extent do students read? What do 
they read? How comprehensive a grasp 
do they get of the field? 

This problem requires a word of ex- 
planation. Carl Purington* in a recent 
article suggests that such reading as is 
done in “experience-centered” classes is 
unlikely to do justice to the historical ma- 
terial involved and while a student may 
return later for a systematic course in 
the field, he is no more likely to do so 
than one would return to an abandoned, 
half-eaten apple! The quantity and qual- 
ity of such incursions into recorded racial 
experience are involved. Light is needed! 

(6) Are “placement tests” for courses 
in religion for undergraduates practical ? 
What areas of knowledge should be cov- 
ered? A co-operative study is needed 
which might begin by finding out what 
a well-informed man needs to know about 
religion in order to live wisely in our 
world. 


3. “Can Religion Be Taught Effectively in the Col- 
leges” Christian Education, October, 1930. 
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(7) To what extent do teachers of re- 
ligion participate in institutionalized re- 
ligion? 

(8) May undergraduates “major” in 
religion? Where? What courses are 
open to them? From the standpoint of 
general culture, as distinguished from 
professional preparation, how valuable 
is a college course built around a major 
in religion? How would it compare with 
a major in history or biology? 


PROBLEMS RELATING TO RELIGIOUS 
VALUES IN OTHER COURSES 


Much is heard about not “depart- 
mentalizing” religion, but rather having 
all courses contribute to religious devel- 
opment. If more is meant than occa- 
sional homilies dragged in by dutiful and 
pious professors, considerable thought 
and study needs to be given to the sub- 
ject. The following problems are sug- 
gestive. 

(9) What potentialities do courses 
which aim to present a body of subject 
matter have for the development of reli- 
gious values? Any particular course— 
chemistry, economics, psychology, sociol- 
ogy,—might be studied in this connec- 
tion, preferably by those who are special- 
ists in it. Tests, lectures or discussion 
outlines, actual notes of students and 
teachers would be subjected to careful 
analysis and the topics or issues evalu- 
ated in reference to such criteria as these: 

(a) Bearing on present problems of 
students. How directly does this mate- 
rial relate to problems and interest now 
confronting students? 

(b) Tendency to revolutionize beliefs 
and attitudes. How frequently does this 
material in actual cases appear to “upset” 
or demand reconstruction on part of stu- 
dents first meeting it? 

(c) Relationship to subsequent activ- 
ity. To what extent does this material 
have important implications for students’ 
future careers as citizens, business and 


professional men, religious leaders, (lay 
and professional), community leaders? 

(d) Tendency to involve large num- 
bers of students. How far is this mate- 
rial significant because of its likelihood 
of being studied by large numbers of 
students ? 

(e) Relation to current egregious mis- 
conceptions. How far does this material 
deal with issues on which gross misun- 
derstanding is abroad? 

(f) Likelihood of stimulating requests 
for personal conferences. How fre- 
quently does the discussion of this mate- 
rial result in requests for private inter- 
views? 

(g) Relation to “philosophy of life.” 
To what extent is this issue likely to 
stimulate interest in and discussion of 
one’s personal views as to what is good, 
valuable, permanently worth striving for 
in life? 

(h) Relation to pressing problems of 
human relations. How directly does this 
material bear on vital problems involving 
individual and group relationships which 
are unsolved, but challenge investigation ? 

(10) What courses are now shaping 
student attitudes towards religion? What 
kind of changes are produced; under 
what conditions? How far do such in- 
fluences appear to be the outcome (a) of 
the facts themselves to which the stu- 
dent is introduced, (b) of the methods 
used in the course, (c) of the attitude 
of the instructor, (d) of the kind of test 
used? How does the student background 
and initial attitude condition the opera- 
tion of these factors? 

(11) What is being taught about reli- 
gion in “orientation courses” for fresh- 
men? How adequate a presentation of 
religion is made? How well equipped 


are the instructors to teach religion? 
(12) How extensively is religion dis- 
cussed in other courses? In what con- 
nection does it emerge? What is said 
about it? 
(13) How far is religion being dis- 
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cussed in personal conferences between 
instructor and student? How largely do 
such discussions figure in the develop- 
ment of student attitudes toward reli- 
gion ? 

More GENERAL PROBLEMS OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION TO WHICH TEACHERS 
OF CouRSES IN RELIGION May 
CONTRIBUTE 


(14) What are practical methods of 
stimulating the intellectual curiosity of 
students so that power is generated for 
the self-imposed and self-directed educa- 
tional venture? What promising methods 
are being used by teachers of religion? 
Do students have more or less effective 
interest in religion after taking a course 
in it? 

(15) May recognition and listing of 
needs by the individual student be made 
to support the educational enterprise? 
Under what conditions? By what meth- 
ods? To what extent are students man- 
aging and directing, under guidance, their 
own education? 

(16) What experience is available re- 
garding courses in “leadership” for un- 
dergraduates? What are the objectives 
of such courses? What methods and 
materials are being used? What evalua- 
tion may be placed on them? 


(17) To what extent may remunera- 
tive work-experience be utilized as the 
organizing centers for the college curricu- 
lum? Especially significant in urban in- 
stitutions where many students hold re- 
sponsible remunerative positions in addi- 
tion to attending college, this problem is 
giving concern on account of the compe- 
tition involved for student time, energy 
and interest. What integration is pos- 
sible? Are teachers of religion attempt- 
ing such integration? 

(18) What indices of achievement may 
reasonably be set up by which the work 
of the college teacher, as a teacher, may 
be evaluated? What special indices, if 
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any, would be applicable to the work of 
the college teacher of religion? 


ADMINISTRATIVE RELATIONSHIPS 


(19) To what extent is “character 
growth of student” the purpose of col- 
leges and universities? To what extent 
is “intellectual stimulation and growth” 
the accepted purpose? What meaning is 
given to the terms? What variant impli- 
cations for the teacher of religion grow 
out of these two different purposes? 
How differently under each does the 
teacher of religion set his objectives? 

(20) What is the theory and practice 
regarding religion in education in experi- 
mental colleges such as Antioch, Rollins, 
Wisconsin? 

(21) What trends are manifest in the 
thinking of college administrators regard- 
ing general plans for religious life and 
instruction; particularly as to kinds of 
courses, elective and required, personnel, 
status and conduct of chapel, place and 
junction of Christian associations and 
denominational representatives ? 

(22) Are college presidents interested 
in religion? How does such interest 
manifest itself? 

(23) What projects and activities exist 
in which students and faculty are par- 
ticipating on a basis of equality; for ex- 
ample, as fellow members, citizens, and 
so forth? 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF COLLEGE 
RELIcious LEADERSHIP 


(24) What are the opportunities for 
careers in the field of college religious 
leadership? 

(a) Major types of position: teacher 
(what subject?) associates, secretary, 
dean of religion, college pastor, and so 
forth. 

(b) Openings, number and types of 
positions filled during each of last ten 
years. 

(c) Salaries. 

(d) Permanency of tenure in this field. 
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(e) Character of tasks performed; 
opportunity for growth. 

(25) The supply of teachers and lead- 
ers in religion in colleges and universi- 
ties. 

(a) Number now in such positions; 
educational background. 

(b) Number in study; education. 

(c) Trends. 

(26) Quality of scholarship of teach- 
ers of religion. 

(a) What are teachers of religion 
“producing?” Examination of profes- 
sional journals. 

(b) What contribution are they mak- 
ing to the solution of the insistent prob- 
lems in higher education? 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR PROVISIONS FOR 
RELIGION 


(27) What are major types of ap- 
proach to the problem of college chapel? 
—organization, personnel, relationships, 
forms of service, hymnals and so forth. 

(28) What are the interests, functions, 
possible contributions of the Christian 
associations and denominational repre- 
sentatives and how are they best related 
to the objective of the college? 

(29) What is the status of student 
support—finance, membership and par- 
ticipation—of campus voluntary religious 
organizations ; trends? 

(30) How far are voluntary religious 
activities admitted into undergraduate 
courses for study as projects? 

(31) To what extent and in what ways 
are members of faculties serving in an 
advisory, not dictatorial, capacity in vol- 
untary religious associations and activi- 
ties ? 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES— 
GENERAL 


(32) What are major types of control 
of extra-curricular activities, particularly 
those controls which attempt (a) to se- 
cure for student maximum educational 


values from activities; (b) to integrate 
curricular and extra-curricular activities. 

(33) What are trends in attitudes of 
students toward the extra-curricular life? 
Any signs of cynicism? Is the old idea 
of “equilibrium” held? (Study of stu- 
dent press, interviews, statistics on “try- 
outs,” time-study and so forth.) Are 
any new types of activities springing up? 

(34) What significant moves are on to 
make fraternity life intellectually more 
stimulating? (Local and from national 
headquarters of fraternities. ) 

(35) What determines social status 
among students? Any shifts? What are 
trends? (Is football stardom waning? 
What is becoming of the traditional 
badges of respectability, honor and so 
forth?) 

(36) Evaluation of situations arising 
in extra-curricular activities and methods 
of handling, from standpoint of signifi- 
cant criteria: 

(a) How often does individual have 
opportunity to choose? How often is he 
told what to do? 

(b) How often is he invited to criti- 
cise methods? 

(c) How often does he consider con- 
sequences of what he is doing? 

(d) How often are resources of 
knowledge — other students, faculty, 
books and so forth, consulted ? 

(e) How happy does individual seem 
to be? 

(f) How evidently has he thought 
clearly as to values for him in the enter- 
prise? 

(g) How evident is it that the indi- 
vidual knows why he is doing what he is 
doing? 

(37) What or who decides in what 
activities students participate? Social 


forces playing on individual and types of 
attempted control by administration. 
(38) What are the major types of 
“student government” now in operation? 
Evaluation. Theories of education and 
administration underlying. 
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(39) What standards of evaluation of 
events and men do college newspapers, 
particularly editorials, enunciate or as- 
sume? What is praised or condemned, 
considered important or unimportant? To 
what issues are they sensitive? 

(40) What is relationship between 
kind of activities participated in at col- 
lege and vocations engaged in afterward? 
(a) Facts from study of careers of stu- 
dents, (b) opinions as to contributions 
made. 

Is it too much to say that the future 
effectiveness and standing of college in- 
struction in religion depends, to a large 
extent, on the intelligence and energy that 
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teachers of religion manifest in attacking 
such problems as these? Most of them 
call for co-operative study by groups of 
workers. Their solution demands ac- 
quaintance with the best techniques that 
general education has developed and per- 
haps the creation of new techniques. 
May we hope that college teachers of 
religion will pioneer in the development 
of the new higher education that is bound 
to come? Or will the representatives of 
religion be content to leave the creative 
efforts to their colleagues and simply 
accept the results after the price in intel- 
lectual vigor and courage has been paid 
by others? 


I N the light of these changed viewpoints and problems, thought- 
ful men today no longer approach the religious life in the spirit 
of their fathers. They no longer seek to cling to as much of 





tradition as they can save from an encroaching science. They no 
longer try to secure an intellectually respectable faith by paring 
away what has been destroyed. They no longer resort to impos- 
ing philosophies that will bolster up the essence of traditional 
religious beliefs in the face of science, nor do they seek in scien- 
tific concepts, like evolution, a substitute just as good. Nor is it 
enough for them to fall back on the care of moral idealism in 
Judaism and Christianity as a sufficient gospel for our age. The 
religious conflicts of the last century leave them cold, because it 
seems to them as futile to attack or defend religion in general as 
to approach the other great enterprises of art or science in such a 
controversial spirit—Edwin A. Burtt, Religion in an Age of 
Science, Frederick A. Stokes, 1929. 
















The Dynamic Nature of College Student Idealism 


EarLeE E. EMME 


Fellow, Religious Education, University of Chicago 


hel AN EXPERIENCE covering a 
number of years as a teacher and con- 
sultant of students, the writer became 
interested in their adjustment problems 
and life urges. This experience was re- 
lated to two mid-western colleges, many 
students conferences, institutes and sum- 
mer camps. Many phases of student life 
were considered. From this storehouse 
of information and experience (largely 
confidential) it was possible to select 
approximately one thousand student situ- 
ations scattered among the various areas 
of human living. They reveal the many 
angles of student relationships which in- 
dicate various types of quests and satis- 
factions. 

These one thousand situations were se- 
lected from various contacts with stu- 
dents. The most typical sources are the 
classrooms, discussion groups, informal 
groups in the home, informal chats, stu- 
dent committee reports, bull sessions, life- 
histories, student crises experiences, edu- 
cational and vocational counseling and 
so forth. Regardless of the specific way 
in which the data were secured, students 
are speaking. Whenever information was 
considered confidential, permission was 
secured before using it in this way. 

A careful analysis of these one thou- 
sand student situations reveals an urge 
or tendency on the part of the student to 
better things or higher idealism, which 
the writer has come to feel is a dynamic 
and abiding quality of student life. The 


following twenty-eight examples are typi- 
cal of the one thousand situations. 

(1) An athlete of considerable ability 
during his senior year is sincere in ques- 
tioning the value of the college Sunday 
school. He refused to go to Sunday 
school. But he was respected as a clean 
athlete of high ideals. Gladly he gave 
time to boys’ work and his fraternity 
brothers thought of him as a man with 
a “big heart.” His statement was made 
around the fireside to a group of fellow 
students : 


Forced attendance gives me an_ inhibition 
rather than an urge. I used to go to Sunday 
school when in high school. But it is nobody’s 
business whether I go here or not. I don’t 
think students need Sunday school. We get 
religion five days a week (chapel and classes). 
That Sunday school teacher has the idea he 
has to base everything on the Bible. 

(2) A junior young man did not give 
evidence of his idealism in such a posi- 
tive fashion. In fact, lessons of hard 
labor out of school seemed necessary 
before he found himself. To a small 
group he spoke something like this: 

I guess I’m all wet but I’m a kicker and I’m 
going to kick hard until something happens. 
Prof. X is certainly unfair in his classes. 


But Prof. X won out. 

(3) A sophomore young man, acting 
as minister to a mission church, became 
disgusted with the double standard he 
was living and finally in a tense moment 
said: 

I can’t stand this any longer. Either I must 
quit trying to preach or give up my bunch. 

(4) A senior young man of superior 
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scholarship but of a very critical nature 
had spent three years in trying to find 
himself. The following description gives 
an unusual climax for a man of very 
scholarly and discriminating ability. 


This is one of the contributions of nature 
to my philosophy of life. The scene was a 
snow blown ravine, as wild and desolate as the 
ancient Hades itself. A bleak wind swept out 
of the gray northwest and whipped the branches 
of the numerous tall trees. The ensemble some- 
how assumed that personal and inspiring effect 
which only an utterly desolated landscape can 
assume. The effect was almost mystic and its 
deeper description savors perhaps of a fairy 
tale, but it seemed as if I was somehow a part 
of the whole thing, a rather perplexed but 
utterly contented witness of a transformation 
which need not be understood. In effect it 
served to dignify purpose as well as to ration- 
alize difficulties and provide life with a dynamic. 
All this was accomplished without resorting to 
sentiment which might later destroy itself. 


(5) A senior young woman recognized 
on the campus for intelligence, social 
graces and as a champion of the highest 
ideals, although not as critical as number 
4, expresses her idealism through an ap- 
preciation of nature: 


This summer our family made a trip through 
Yellowstone Park. One Sunday night at Yel- 
lowstone Lake all the campers met around a 
huge bonfire. The big forest trees, the vastness 
of it all, the sky full of stars, the little group 
of people gathered about the campfire gave me 
a sense of the vastness of the universe. At the 
close of an impromptu program the forest 
ranger gave a little talk on the higher values 
and appreciations of life. This strengthened 
my ideals and purposes. 


(6) A senior young woman describes 
her experience with some of her own 
group on the mountainside: 


The past summer I made my first trip to the 
mountains. Seven of my very closest friends in 
college and myself were on a camping trip. 
The first night we built a roaring fire and sat 
around it in the usual manner singing. We 
were in a clearing with lines on all sides and 
a mountain stream running beside us. It was 
a clear night and the moon was tiny. It made 
me appreciate more than ever the beauty of 
nature. Then, too, seated there with just my 
friends and probably no other people for miles, 
I realized more than ever just what such 
friends mean and I appreciated them more fully. 


(7) A sophomore young man consid- 
ered rather careless in writing home, con- 
sidered by faculty and students as very 
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well satisfied with himself and conditions 
in general, described a visit to his mother 
which throws different light upon our 
estimate of him: 


Last summer some time after the close of 
school, I was home on a visit. . . . In numerous 
conversations with mother I was asked ques- 
tions by her which set me to thinking so that 
I wondered about life and what I would do 
when my chance came. She candidly discussed 
many problems with me and indicated diffi- 
culties which have arisen between her and 
“dad” in their presumably happy life. She 
won my confidence in all matters. 


(8) A young woman speaks of her 
father : 


My father was recently elected to an honor 
as a Master Farmer in our state after twenty 
years of the greatest hardships and trials. That 
he should thus reap his reward in satisfaction 
and honor after his years of endless work, 
inspired me to cultivate that dauntless spirit 
of his as nearly as I could. 


(9) A young woman tells of the influ- 
ence of her brothers and sister: 


The confidence my brothers and sister had 
in me during my college days meant much to 
me. As they had finished college they could 
easily have lost interest in me. But they 
always had time to keep me in mind. They 
seemed to expect more of me than they did 
of themselves. Such a confidence in me raised 
my ideals and purposes to a higher level. 


(10) The idealism of a junior young 
woman is expressed in terms of an ideal 
of a home: 

My interest had always been centered in a 
home. But this was strengthened and beau- 
tified after having heard in confidence of a 
home of a dear friend. The similarity of pur- 
pose and ideal in our pictures made me treas- 
ure mine the more. I was determined to cling 
to my ideal of a home. 

(11) A promising senior young man of 
scholarship and other leadership qualities 
writes : 


Another uplifting incident of my life was the 
first date I had with my present girl friend. 
Previous to this date I had never been inter- 
ested in a girl in a serious way. But this 


young woman was sincerely interested in my 
work; we had so many interests in common 
to talk about. That certainly was and still is 
to this day a wonderful and uplifting experi- 
ence to me. 

(12) A senior young woman has a 


conversation : 
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The opinion of girl friends makes a lot of 
difference to me in my decisions. I recall one 
time recently when I was having a sort of 
unconscious argument with myself concerning 
some current college practices, necking for in- 
stance. I was beginning to justify it when two 
or three of us got together to talk it over. 
One of the girls impressed me by saying: “I 
will do what I want regardless of what the 
fellows say.” I found myself stiffening up a 
bit. I had greater respect for the girl, for 
myself and young people in general. 


(13) A graduate student in a great 
state university was determined to know 
how much he could drink while having a 
good time with his fellows. Incidentally 
he thought best not to include the refer- 
ences to faculty members who were pres- 
ent when he experimented with life 
(seemingly not alone) : 


During the week after Christmas several of 
us arranged to have a real stag New Year’s 
party. It was not to be a rough affair, nothing 
but card playing mixed with plenty of liquor 
for all....I had always followed the policy 
of accepting a drink when offered. Inwardly 
I rather prided myself on my ability to hold 
plenty of it without becoming intoxicated. In- 
cidentally I was desirous as to the amount 
necessary to put me under and inwardly I 
decided to do some personal research work 
along that line on the night of the party. 

I believe that the party was a success, but 
my memory of it is a bit hazy. We gathered 
in one of the boy’s rooms at 9:30 p. m., played 
bridge for about an hour, then started drinking. 
The party lasted until about 3 a. m., with 
the drinks being mixed stronger and stronger. 
As the party progressed I had to fight to keep 
the liquor “down.” But I failed. I became 
deathly sick. The fellows put me to bed and 
took care of me until morning. The next day 
I had one of the worst headaches I have ever 
experienced and was sick during the entire day. 
It was three days before I was in shape to do 
any real work again. During these three days 
I made the resolution “never again.” My 
graduate work in chemistry led me to decide 
that anything which will make a person as ill 
as I was can be nothing but a real poison. 


(14) A young man of the junior class 
was not known for social graces. Some 
of his instructors wondered whether he 
would ever arrive. Later business sales- 
manship eliminated all doubt about his 
leadership ability. But while a junior he 
passed through two trying experiences. 
He states: 


It was in my junior year in college when I 
was pressed for funds as well as for clothes. 


Many of my fraternity brothers were in the 
same difficulty. But they were trying to keep 
pace with other students who were financially 
stronger. Many of them were offered credit 
and they took advantage of it. I turned down 
the credit men. I learned that it was better 
to live within one’s means and try to depend 
upon self than upon good clothes. I got over 
my “soft shell” and became satisfied to dress 
neatly, but naturally I could not keep up with 
some of the fellows. So I learned my lesson. 
While other fellows are deeply in debt I can 
look the world in the face. I have no debts. 


Again he led in raising $190 from the 
active members of his fraternity in order 
that their house mother might have a 
thorough medical examination. He con- 
cluded his statement by saying: 


I awakened to the fact that there was some- 
thing in sacrifice that made things worth while. 


(15) A sophomore young man of aver- 
age scholarship was the football idol of 
the campus. No one could accuse him of 
being proud, however. He became in- 
volved with a young woman and was ex- 
pelled from school for the remainder of 
the year (one semester). Upon seeking 
advice he was told that if he had the 
manly qualities that many thought he 
had, he would come back to the campus 
the following year and live his mistake 
down. It was pointed out that this was 
no easy task. After talking it over he 
said to the person consulted : 


I will. There are many students whom I 
thought were my friends, who shun me and 
will not speak to me. This hurts me very 
much. I will live this down. And I will 
come right back here to do it. 


(16) A sophomore young man and his 
widowed mother disagreed so much that 
he had not been home for a considerable 
length of time nor had he written her a 
line. They seemed irreconcilable. It was 
felt that the son should at least write and 
show some interest since his mother was 
all alone. At first he did not take to the 
suggestion, realizing that this move might 
mean a concession on certain matters 
which he decided were fixed. After talk- 
ing the matter over he said: 


Well, I will. It may cheer her some. It 
is true I am the only child and have some obli- 
gation to her. Yes, I will write tonight. Per- 
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haps this may lead to our getting together. 
But I just know that she will bring up the old 
trouble. 

(17) A senior young man reports this 
situation on “Where draw the line?” 

A young fellow had gone with a girl a few 
times. He realized he was in fast company. 
The girl was pretty and worked on the emo- 
tions and passions of the young man. One 
night they were riding with me. I saw him try 
to kiss her. He finally did. Things went from 
bad to worse and she began to use obscene 
language. The young man became immoral in 
his conduct and she finally drew the line. He 
asked her reason for refusing and _ she 
answered: “I do not believe in doing that.” 
Quickly he responded: “Then why is it that 
you do all the other things the fast girls do 
and really act like one who does and then draw 
the line this way?” Her reply was: “Oh, I 
get a kick out of it.” He told her it was her 
own fault that he had gone as far as he did. 


Ceremony and initiation experiences 
ranked very high in student idealism. 
The more sophisticated students are care- 
ful to exclude any sentimentality in these 
situations. 

(18) A senior young man writes: 


Like all freshmen I was over cynical in re- 
gard to ceremony and idealism, at least when 
others indulged. This was relieved for me by 
my fraternity initiation. The ceremony was 
dignified and not in the least softly sentimental. 
... 1 found myself entering into the spirit of 
the thing. This experience of a common inter- 
est and fellowship left for me a greater respect 
for a rational ceremony. I am still suspicious 
of sentiment, but no longer prejudiced. 


College courses are included in the 
curriculum of student idealism. Psy- 
chology, biology, philosophy and other 
courses dealing with phases of religion 
and student adjustment are mentioned in 
particular. 

(19) A senior young man speaks of a 
biology course: 


In a laboratory in biology we were studying 
the circulatory systems in their relation to 
other body systems. We used a microscope 
to see the blood course through the arteries 
and the veins. It flashed into my mind that 
the human body was surely an intricate mech- 
anism. I resolved to learn more of it and to 
take care of and develop my body. 


(20) A junior young man speaks of 
psychology : 


If I were to speak of one or two things that 
have been of most value to me during my col- 


lege course I would have to say that it is the 
course in the “psychology of student adjust- 
ment.” While no radical changes have taken 
place during the semester I know that any num- 
ber of smaller difficulties and petty worries 
have been overcome. 


And the leaders in curriculum proce- 
dure, the teachers, are included in stu- 
dent idealism. The contacts outside of 
class seem almost as important as scholar- 
ship and teaching technique for some. 


(21) A student minister of the junior 
class writes: 


I have had a great number of conferences 
with my instructors about things that deal not 
only with school work but with life in general. 
I have learned that my teachers have a real 
desire to help their students. These contacts 
have given me new confidence. 


(22) A senior young woman of musi- 
cal ability and much attraction offers this 
with respect to a teacher: 


The absolute understanding and faith of an 
expression teacher at the time of an unfortu- 
nate, and yet unavoidable situation, in connec- 
tion with a play cast showed me not only my 
own capacity for unhappiness but it also re- 
affirmed my faith in this teacher. Through 
this faith my own better nature was revealed. 


Nothing seems to help a student as 
much as when satisfaction comes after 
achieving something successfully. The 
assignment of or choice of some respon- 
sibility, if successful, leads to significant 
idealism. 

(23) A junior young woman of good 
scholarship and popularity says: 


I have always delighted in writing stories, 
and yet I have always been afraid that some 
one would spoil everything by criticising me 
too harshly. In freshman English I had a 
good chance to improve. I enjoyed my teacher 
the first semester but I did not like the new 
teacher the second semester. I was assigned 
a theme on “Keeping Easter.” I wrote my 
own experience and handed it in. To my sur- 
prise I received an A with additional praise. 
As a result I made plans further ahead. 

(24) A senior young man of athletic 
ability says: 

The ambition is within the hopes of every 
athlete to make a conference team. About the 
middle of the season I seemed to be getting 
along pretty well. The thrill of a realized 
ambition came when I saw my name and pic- 
ture as one of the conference five on the first 
team. It makes the best within one run high. 
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Crises experiences, although not occur- 
ring in greatest frequency in the one 
thousand student situations, give the set- 
ting for student idealism. 

(25) A senior young woman reports: 


My plans since graduation have been changed 
considerably. Certain financial failures in our 
home made me reconsider my whole schedule. 
But I am happy in this social service work. 
My college training helps me splendidly. I 
am happy even though you can hardly imagine 
the change in plans. I look forward to great 
and further plans. 


(26) A young woman of limited social 
contacts, a very good student, was earn- 
ing her way through college. But a crisis 
came. 


When I was a freshman in college the bank 
in which I had all of my money and the one 
in which our family had their money failed. 
This was a pretty hard blow to our family as 
well as to many others in our part of the city. 
With this, however, I came to realize some- 
thing more of the value of money. ... From 
then on I tried to help more than ever on the 
economic welfare of the family. 


(27) A very popular young man of 
athletic ability writes: 


Coming to the end of the first semester of 
my sophomore year and getting a D in mathe- 
matics, my hoped for major, I began to wonder 
if I had the qualities an engineer should have. 
No introspection on my part had started me on 
this course. The night before registration of 
the second semester I got by myself and tried 
to balance my strong and my weak points. I 
came out of it. Following the advice of a 
professor adviser, I settled it and am happy in 
my choice. 


Some idealism is certain for many to 
center about religion and a philosophy of 
life. These range all the way from what 
approaches complete skepticism to the 
acceptance of things without question. 

(28) A young man of the senior class, 
of virile mental and social qualities, says: 


The following experience has been gradual. 
Usually it is described as the “bump” of col- 
lege life in religious matters. When I came to 
college I held the authoritative view on reli- 
gion. I was, so to speak, a fundamentalist. 
Gradually I have come to see that there is no 
conflict between science and religion. But my 
first real bump came in biology. The next one 
came in a course in religious education. Here 
I was put face to face with facts. I became 
less dogmatic in my views and finally accepted 
the scientific approach. I now have a reason- 
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able view of religion. “The blossoming of the 
long-prepared bud came suddenly.” 


RESULTING IMPLICATIONS 


As was indicated at the outset, only a 
few of the typical student situations could 
be reported here. It is taken for granted 
that college days are not the time for stu- 
dents to be shouting their ideals, best 
thoughts and worthy purposes from the 
campus house-tops. Likewise, occasional 
students have limited and muddy perspec- 
tives and others lack “gumption.” Num- 
ber 2 was a distinct problem in his con- 
stant protesting. But his better self was 
very evident when he left college and 
faced life from a different perspective. 

But for the great majority of students, 
each of them indicated a tendency to a 
better side The discovery of this ten- 
dency was not always on the surface, nor 
was it known to all the students, much 
less to the teachers in the college. 

The following implications in bare out- 
line are based on the one thousand stu- 
dent situations, of which the twenty-eight 
excerpts presented in this article are se- 
lected illustrations. 

All of the idealism situations as objec- 
tively reported were vital in the student’s 
current experience. There was a continu- 
ing urge that seemed to “carry on.” This 
means that it was not mere sentiment, 
because in most cases the student had had 
ample time to “cool off” and react unfa- 
vorably as is so often done when senti- 
ments and emotion play a conspicuous 
part in student experience. 

All of the student idealism bore some 
relationship to factors apart from college 
life. The primary setting may have been 
on the campus but very frequently par- 
ents, alumni, brothers or sisters, former 
chums and so forth, entered the complete 
picture for the rise or climax of the stu- 
dent appreciation. 

Much of the student’s early idealism 
was strengthened during college. Whole- 
some curiosity and assistance in discover- 
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ing truth during early adolescence and 
childhood seem to make college idealism 
more possible. 

Some of the student’s early idealism 
was dropped. These were reported indi- 
rectly but they point very definitely to a 
violation of those factors just listed, as 
well as wrong conditioning in moral and 
social spheres of life. 

The variety of the behavior patterns in 
which this idealism centered is significant. 
The situations reported under various 
captions indicate the major areas of stu- 
dent experience as far as idealism is con- 
cerned, except that extra-curriculum ac- 
tivities and campus events are also impor- 
tant. The variety is too great even to 
begin a listing here. 

The frequency of the areas in which 
this student idealism arises is likewise 
very significant. The student areas head- 
ing the list are: chums and relationships 
with near friends; contact with nature 
(especially when with some of these near 
friends) ; ceremony and initiation experi- 
ences of vital student interest; a leader- 
ship task well done; certain college 
courses; certain teachers as scholars, as 
well as others who understand youth, 
or both qualities combined; crises expe- 
riences usually reveal a new student high- 
way ; philosophy and life views, although 
usually developing gradually, and others. 

It seems that chums and social rela- 
tions when vitally related to ceremony 
and initiations, nature and other experi- 
ences are the most vital keys to signifi- 
cant student participation and leadership. 

Crises and personal experiences, for 
the most part, are only known by very 
near friends and yet they are very sig- 
nificant to vital student _participation. 
Hence the need for giving students 
opportunity for the initiation and prose- 
cution of tasks in co-operation with adult 
leaders who sense student attitudes in this 
respect. 

Carrying some task through to comple- 
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tion, especially if it receives some recog- 
nition, takes on considerable meaning and 
value for the student. This has signifi- 
cance in many directions. 

Response to need is very marked. 
Groups as well as individuals will sacri- 
fice to the limit to meet a need which 
they deem worthy. 

Forms of experimentation vary to such 
an extent in the nature of the experi- 
menting, as well as the outcomes, that it 
seems dangerous to draw an implication. 

Each student has a philosophy of life, 
whether it is organized or not, and he 
has his idealism. 

What is important to one student may 
mean nothing to another. 

It follows that any formal approach to 
student initiative will not only fail to 
meet his present need and future adjust- 
ments, but it will also miss the mark for 
others. Student adjustments (while pri- 
marily social) have a background in 
home, school, childhood and early adoles- 
cent relationships that has peculiar sig- 
nificance for the individual even when in 
college. 

Student as well as all experience is 
interrelated. Our student reports showed 
a combination of home and nature, home 
and chums, home and personal finances ; 
the area of experience that dealt with 
chums and friends was related to nature, 
fraternity, initiation ceremonies, courses, 
teachers and so forth. A _ student is 
largely what he is because of all that he 
has thought, met and acted out in expe- 
rience. 

While it is hard to say just when and 
under what conditions student idealism 
arises, the idealizing process is going on 
constantly in relation to certain situations. 

A word relative to those who seem to 
lack idealism. Case number 3 is typical 
of many. But “he came to himself” 
when he was out of school for a while 
and facing life in all seriousness. 


Education for Renewal 


E. W. BLAKEMAN 


Director, Wesley Foundation, University of California 


EADERSHIP in society is deter- 
mined largely by ability to distin- 
guish between dynamic and _ structure. 
He only can lead who is sensitive to es- 
sence and comparatively indifferent to 
form. If our civilization is over mechan- 
ical it may be because the educational 
leaders and teachers of religion have 
failed relatively at this point over a period 
when engineers, industrial managers, 
banking leaders and transportation in- 
ventors have succeeded in fixing their 
eyes on the life and have kept them there 
while outgrown structure tumbled about 
their ears. A leaf from that book might 
instruct us. Some churchmen, I fear, 
talk about the church as if they never 
heard that the apostles, “added to the 
church daily those that were being 
saved.” Value was placed on the “being” 
of the situation. Schoolmen, unfamiliar 
‘with this basic principle in sociology, fre- 
quently speak as if they did not realize 
the far-reaching application of the state- 
ment, “The letter killeth. It is the Spirit 
that maketh alive.” One of China’s most 
brilliant statesmen now lecturing in this 
country with convincing power recently 
used a typical American statement: “The 
cultures of Greece and Rome have passed 
but the culture of ancient China comes 
down to our day intact.” Did he not say, 
rather, that “the structure of ancient 
China persists while western ideas and 
ideals have cracked and discarded the 
Grecian and Roman structures?” 
The ability of western ideas to crack 


and discard the Japanese structure lives 
in contrast to the ability of those old Chi- 
nese modes to persist. In the educational 
life of the United States we have this so- 
cial phenomena. In our education and 
religion are we to move away from in- 
adequate structure with the rapidity of 
the Japanese or be retarded as are the 
young leaders in great China? Ideas 
grow social structures. During the early 
days of any active social principle struc- 
ture is in the making. In early stages 
structure is not only useful but an abso- 
lute necessity. By this method only do 
principles grip groups, become institu- 
tions, call forth talent and serve vast 
numbers of people. Structure is essential 
to order. <A plateau epoch of social 
growth where all holds steady follows. 
Then begins the final stage in which the 
old structure becomes unessential, often 
useless and a burden. Henri Bergson in 
his Creative Evolution stressed the fact 
that life has power to produce many 
forms which it cannot use indefinitely. 
The coral is an illustration. It is profit- 
able therefore to ask ourselves in which 
stage is this educational structure or that 
religious form? If in early stages, then 
all may be well, for the idea and the 
ideal in question are forming a structure 
which for the time being supports and 
strengthens. But if that stage has passed 
and the structure, like a builder’s scaf- 
fold, is left standing after the edifice is 
completed, that idea or ideal begins to 
suffer, is cumbered, takes on a strange 
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aspect. The ecclesiastical life of Amer- 
ica is reminding us of such impotency; 
or we may say, new religious ideas are 
being sewed on old garments. A new 
order is overdue. 

Those who become fond of structure 
but are slow to sense the pre-eminence 
of the dynamic reason thus: “Since ideas 
are dynamic, principles have power to 
grow new forms, therefore the old need 
not be torn down for it will fall as soon 
as something more vital is built up within 
or around or near it.” In one way they 
are correct. If we leave time out of con- 
sideration, if we disregard the values of 
a few generations of children and youth 
who may wander among the old forms in 
search of the illusive new ideas, if we dis- 
regard the use of brains to improve so- 
ciety and if we may overlook the power 
of structure to delimit the very essence 
that created it, then such .reasoning is 
correct. But no genuine follower of 
Jesus can so disregard persons. Much 
less should educators be indifferent to 
such havoc. Our colleges of Christian 
foundation should function for the 
churches in significant fashion at this 
point. 

The very classification of American 
centers of learning shows how crucial the 
question of structure is. 


(1) The ecclesiastical type. Parochial 
schools of the Roman Catholic or the 
Lutheran bodies illustrate that education 
must assume God, must unify its entire 
thinking about God and must express to 
God when it expresses at all. The church 
is this God idea in society. The church 
must own, must control, must be primary. 
All else is secondary. The older colleges 
of various denominations were estab- 
lished on this same theory and though 
many of them have gone completely over 
to a different central idea they continue 
to possess the structure peculiar to their 
origin. These non-Catholic institutions 
are ecclesiastical in structure but are be- 


coming something else in reality. The 
ecclesiastical control or alliance or influ- 
ence or prestige or alumni goodwill or 
benevolence holds them rather rigidly to 
the ecclesiastical type. Though members 
of faculties will protest against this judg- 
ment, for these men are accorded a rare 
academic freedom, administrators and 
trustees will be apt to admit that it is cor- 
rect. This fact registers the tenacity of 
social form and calls attention to the in- 
fluence of structure on education. 

(2) The civic type. Our public schools 
of the state or the municipality and our 
state universities and colleges are of this 
type. Religion is not excluded but sec- 
tarianism is excluded. Hence there is a 
tendency for our wards and cities and 
states to move toward a faith which is a 
synthesis of various religions. Jewish 
children, Roman Catholic children, non- 
religious children, Presbyterian children, 
are served. The organizations or struc- 
tures which surround these various re- 
ligions are excluded,—are off there in the 
community. They constitute sects, so- 
called. Educators would like to think of 
them as “schools of thought” within the 
domain of religion, but ecclesiastical 
bodies pull back at this. Hence our teach- 
ers in public schools, including the high 
schools, colleges, universities and gradu- 
ate institutions, silently move toward a 
faith which offends few except extrem- 
ists. For many children and youth this 
is all the religion they attain. Others are 
pulled toward humanitarianism by the 
public schools and pulled toward theism 
by orthodox Christians. Here, in a dif- 
ferent way, attention is called to the ten- 
acity of structure in matters of educa- 
tion. We see how the very educational 
ideas themselves in the children and 
youth are conditioned by the situation. 

(3) The independent type. In contrast 
to the ecclesiastical type and to the civic 
type of educational institution we have 
the so-called “private schools.” The ele- 
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mentary grade, seminaries or academies 
of private nature and the great indepen- 
dent universities, illustrate. Independent 
universities have outgrown their original 
conditions, acquired funds, attained a 
prestige, evolved a freedom and are now 
able rather clearly to reflect the educa- 
tional ideals of their own trustees and 
faculties. Our colleges once fostered by 
the churches generally covet that status. 
Many are moving toward the goal of 
educational independence. Freed from 
the compulsion of serving all of the citi- 
zens, these institutions can become selec- 
tive in a special sense as state or civic 
universities cannot. 

The civic type is limited to the factors 
common to all in religion. The ecclesi- 
astical type has a predetermined end as 
to faith. But do these ecclesiastical col- 
leges serve civilization to the maximum? 
Power to fix the gaze on the vital ele- 
ment and gladly discard traditional struc- 
ture in exchange for efficient forms 
should always reside with our educators. 


THE Hore oF RENEWAL 


In all these types a renewal of values 
is going on: (1) Education, thought of 
as the learning process, has two elements 
to deal with,—essence to release and 
form to master. Educational leadership 
must distinguish between the two. W. H. 
Hatton, trustee of a mid-western college, 
as he accepted that institution’s first large 
gift for research recently, said: “Prog- 
ress is measured by our ability to distin- 
guish and discard the obsolete.” Here is 
the major problem of higher education 
and from it there is only temporary re- 
lief. As in nature, the discarding of ob- 
solete form, that is, the tearing down of 
the outgrown structure, is always going 
on. In nature it is silent and painless. 
The tree takes in nourishment, puts forth 
new branches, while the old ones hang on 
for weeks or months and the hunger of 
the new life finally takes to itself all the 
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vital elements. Then the dead stems or 
branches eventually fall off. In social 
institutions, such as schools, this process 
is never silent and seldom painless. Wit- 
ness the ceasing of compulsory chapel 
and the farewell of required classical 
courses. Next will pass the class lecture. 
In churches the process is even more 
noisy and more painful. 

(2) The other promising effort at re- 
newal parallel to this one relates more to 
the life than to the structure of our edu- 
cational society. It also reflects on the 
traditionalism of the church. We refer 
to the oscillation between a response to 
inherent urge and use of accumulated 
wisdom. George A. Coe has been se- 
verely criticized at this point, and per- 
haps unduly so, by men near to philoso- 
phy but remote from education. His 
thesis to some seems to discount accumu- 
lated wisdom because it sets high ap- 
praisal on the emerging spirit or the in- 
herent urge within the student. Pro- 
fessor Coe and his compatriots are ac- 
cused of belittling the scholarly attain- 
ment of the adult in education and of 
overlooking the teacher’s use of course 
material or his ability to select for the 
student. This question belongs to our 
consideration of dynamic and structure 
because creeds, dogma, traditional forms 
of worship, methods of church promotion 
and customary church procedure in local 
communities are the structure and not 
the spirit of our religion. The hope of 
accomplishing those purposes in civiliza- 
tion lies not in perfecting the structure of 
either the worship units of society or the 
educational groups. The hope just now 
would seem to lie in the power of our 
educational dynamic to crack and discard 
futile forms. If renewal is to come about 
before collapse, these centers set in aca- 
demic freedom, congregating the best 
scholars and our finest young talent, will 
have to be challenged into adventure and 
set over the masses, as proposed in adult 
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education. If they can attain the cour- 
age to diagnose situations, correct them 
and take the consequences, we may hope 
to witness speedy Christian conquest of 
the soul and of society. 

On one phase of the question here 
raised, Henry Weiman rather cleverly 
observes: “One of the supreme prob- 
lems in the increase of good is the prob- 
lem of how to make instrumental proc- 
esses consummatory while at the same time 
retaining their instrumental efficiency.” 
It applies in the work and the possession 
of education just as it does to the crea- 
tion of things. He say further: 

The people who prepare are kept in the 
kitchen, while the people who enjoy it stay in 
the dining room and move in a wholly different 
sphere. Thus two wholly different and mu- 
tually exclusive worlds are developed, the 
world of consummatory values and the world 
of instrumental values. We cannot hope to 
increase the good of life very much unless we 
are able to integrate the instrumental and the 
consummatory in such a way that we can find 
our great positive value of experience in instru- 
mental process itself. This unification of the 
instrumental and the consummatory into one 
experience is the great problem.” 


Any effort to chart a course for our re- 
ligious renewal through education must 
strike a balance, or rather must set up a 
cadence, between these two contributing 
factors in learning so that the element re- 
ferred to as accumulated wisdom may be 
present and used by the student, while at 
the same time and in the same free proc- 
ess he is drawn out and may freely ex- 
press his deepest self or urge. And this 
creative cadence must be continued 
through adulthood if we would produce 
spiritual power. This lofty educational 
process anticipates a realm or set of situ- 
ations both for children and adults quite 
free from the crudities we know as out- 
grown structure. Young and old need 
this educational renewal. By it alone can 
spiritual growth be assured. It must rise 
to the height of a spiritual transaction, 
embrace human emotions, use group eval- 
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uation and attain to purposes personal 
and social. 

W. E. Hocking in his masterful ad- 
dress at the Jerusalem Conference on 
“Psychology and Christianity” called this 
“the creation of a common spiritual life 
among men.” In its ethical phase he 
spoke of it thus: “The immediate experi- 
ence does not imply the attainment of 
moral perfection; but it implies the at- 
tainment of an absolute rightness of di- 
rection.” And still further on, Professor 
Hocking says: 

In conferring the right to love, Christianity 
conserves the energies of our several instincts. 
The love which it requires is interpreted as 
concrete ministering to both soul and body. In 
this way the cosmic passion for righteousness, 


instead of subtracting from the energies of the 
other passions, promotes them. 


Our education in religion dares never 
stop short of such an incarnation. Re- 
ligion cannot exist in a vacuum; it is a 
social experience. No less can religious 
education rise to its greatest height with- 
out participation in the widest range of 
social life. 

It is inspiring, therefore, to know that 
just now, when the world is depressed 
but open-minded, when former ideals are 
questioned and a new candor is abroad, 
the church, as mother of our religious 
education, is calling commissioners and 
relying on her men to penetrate the very 
vitals of education, society and even 
Christianity itself. What is the situation 
institutionally here at home? 

May we not say that public education 
has become so universal that it tends to 
dominate the life of children and youth? 
Religion, being omitted from that educa- 
tion, drops in the appraisal of the pupil. 
He arrives at college without intellectual 
respect for religion. A false notion of 
education and of life itself is the result. 
State universities and colleges are so gen- 
erously endowed by taxation that state 
education now dominates the curriculum 
and determines what subjects private col- 
leges will stress as well as public ones. 
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Having been omitted from grade and 
high school and having been dropped to 
the level of an elective in college, religion, 
as a set of principles at least, becomes the 
pursuit of fewer and fewer students. 
Our general education stopping short 
of the Christian religion betrays; it can 
only to rise to patriotism. And patriotism, 
as we have witnessed during the past cen- 
tury, has split humanity into geographical 
groups and kept society in that impotency 
by war due to nationalism being exalted 
in contradistinction to internationalism. 
Professor Charles A. Ellwood says: 
“Nationalism, that specter which haunts 
the people of Europe, has fattened for 
over a generation on this sort of educa- 
tion.” Then he adds: “And with nation- 
alism has come militarism and the whole 
brood of pagan political ideas. Every 
abuse of political power in the world can 
easily hide behind patriotism, and there- 
fore in education, as in life, patriotism is 
not enough.” It is the office of religion 
to turn ideas toward God and stretch se- 
lective ideal behavior to all men. But 
our church institutions, put to it to main- 
tain their former structure as a means for 
holding members and income, will be re- 
stored to leadership in religion not by 
those of us who subsist on that structure 
but by educators devoted heroically to 
ideas and fearless in their discrimination. 
May we not go on to say that our 
young men and women, receiving the 
blessings of our rare American states, 
come back to us from colleges and uni- 
versities technically trained in every pos- 
sible phase of life except vital religion? 
Our more gifted youth glut the profes- 
sions of law, medicine and engineering 
while the ministry picks its candidates 
from a narrow and narrower range of 
talent. The good of free education, if 


allowed to go its chosen way, promises 
to leave Christianity, the faith which 
raised up free institutions, in the hands 
of lesser men and men therefore impo- 
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tent for world leadership. Only defeat 
can come from such a course long pur- 
sued. 

Christian education (church colleges), 
our special device for spiritual renewal, 
has lost out in the race with state educa- 
tion and tends to harden into a minority 
status due to the intimidation of numbers 
and money available through taxation. 
Education, a virtue which the church 
taught to the states, conspires with the 
natural resources of this land for the en- 
lightenment of our students, but is com- 
pelled to do so by means of two systems, 
two structures, one having the students, 
the other having organized religion; the 
state system having the funds, the church 
system standing almost empty handed; 
the state system making America danger- 
ously commercial, dangerously skillful, 
dangerously influential, the church stand- 
ing by like an old parent whose children 
have quarreled over the estate. Here 
then is the mother of free institutions 
vacantly looking into the future with 
faith that religion may, through educa- 
tion, yet function in some way. The 
church, if it ever rises above its heavy 
structure, will have to accept its educat- 
ors as expert advisers and part company 
with many an antiquated device. 

Are we not forced to confess that re- 
ligion, supposedly the most unifying prin- 
ciple reached by the human mind and 
heart has by some contradiction, not only 
of terms but of life itself, turned up as 
the great separator? Witness the tragedy 
of two hundred Protestant sects talking 
about the unity of God’s children. What 
passion runs so deep even today as that 
taking its rise at the cross? Jews and 
Christians readily unite in trade, educa- 
tion or art, but in religion we still find 
that each group looks on the other with 
a poverty of knowledge about each other 
and must accept a heritage of fear and 
suspicion. To overcome threats of hatred 
is the major problem. And second only 
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to that passion known to Jew and Gentile 
there exists the persistent misunderstand- 
ing between Christians. Lynching alone 
is more humiliating than some of the ap- 
peals of the recent presidential campaign. 
Public education moving amid these an- 
cient structures, receiving the children 
from all these varied homes, has the 
glorious opportunity and princely duty of 
minimizing reactions from structure, of 
weighing candidly the values in emotions 
and ideas, of evaluating the loyalties of 
groups and of fusing varied hopes into 
immortal good will. Evidently that fu- 
sion will tend to produce a synthesis. 
Now a synthesis in faith is the very re- 
sult which no one of the major group of 
believers would desire. But neither do 
these major groups desire the present 
stale-mate. 


ApuLt EpuCcATION NEEDED 


What type of solution would offer 
hope ? 

Educational theory and practice as ap- 
plied to colleges must not only be kept 
abreast of the findings of biology, psy- 
chology and sociology, but up to the 
status of adventure and of leadership in 
religion for vast groups. Curricula must 
be toned to a purpose of serving mankind 
not the students only, faculties reassem- 
bled with a view to leadership and our 
Christian teaching advanced until our 
education is ahead of business, politics or 
other material phases of our world life in 
its daring use of principles and so geared 
to the religious life that whole denomina- 
tions will be advanced. This is a large 
order for colleges and churches. Is it 
not the major religious education task of 
our generation? 

Because colleges are partly, if not wholly, 
dependent on the good will of a certain 
non-educational Christian constituency, 
much of the best idealism within each 
denomination is marooned behind the 
presidents, deans and trustees. This tal- 
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ent must be freed to leadership in society 
at large. 


(a) Our adult church constituency all 
too often believes in a revealed truth en- 
tirely opposed to the basic theories which 
our college professors accept and teach 
and in a view of matter which is contra- 
dicted by every scientific laboratory. Also, 
our people too generally accept a static 
view of society such as every leader in the 
social sciences must refute in his first 
year classes. There is a lapse of thirty 
years between social theory and its prac- 
tice. Not so in business or engineering. 
So to re-educate the adults that youth 
education can advance toward its ade- 
quate goal is our next feat. 


(b) Educationally, college professors 
to be true to truth and to be valuable to 
the university world must maintain an 
open-mindedness or a spirit of discovery 
that is wholly incompatible with the sta- 
bility notions and certainty patterns 
which are preached as means of salva- 
tion by most of the churches. Only our 
colleges can speed up the thinking and in- 
crease the spiritual vitality of the public 
in churches. 


(c) Ecclesiastical bodies, necessarily 
conservative at all times, have been wan- 
ing in influence for a generation. They 
are far less dynamic, less venturesome 
and less popular than in former decades. 
Hence our colleges of the church have 
found it increasingly necessary to with- 
draw as far as possible from church con- 
trol. 


(d) These colleges also find it increas- 
ingly hazardous to lead the church in in- 
ternal reform. Whereas the old time col- 
lege produced a few martyrs, who in turn 
gave renewal and shattered outgrown 
structure, the modern college produces 
the isolated scholar who in turn bows to 
structure or shrugs his shoulders or 
writes a book. Adult education placed as 
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a challenge on faculties might quicken 
our professors as well as train adults. 


A DIFFERENT STRATEGY 


Our denominations must be called 
upon, not to give larger endowments and 
erect more buildings for education, but to 
submerge alumni pride, local enthusiasm 
or routine functions dear to the past and 
to launch for all Christianity a challeng- 
ing pursuit of religion for character. Pro- 
duction of insight and a social control 
compatible with the Sermon on the 
Mount does and should engage our facul- 
ties, but the people at large once swayed 


by the churches are not reached by them 


today. A college leadership might re- 
store the vitality of a former century. 
Our colleges willing and able to bring 
our civilization to the level of creative- 
ness will have to teach our churches. For 
this service there is almost no technique 
either in the educational life or in our 
denominational systems. Our boards of 
education are baffled by the hiatus be- 
tween college education and church pro- 
cedure. 

An attack on this problem would mean 
that the Federal Council of Churches or 
some other such body must be frankly 
accorded the right to articulate the many 
agencies in Christian education and func- 
tion with boards of education so as to 
popularize objectives—spiritual ones— 
among the many groups that pay the bills. 
This in turn will suggest that when a 
plan is progressively adopted, Methodist, 
Baptist, Presbyterian and others, must 
fall in line to make it a reality, a wide- 
spread religious participation rather than 
grudging labor. To date there has been 
much guarding of vested rights, vested 
spiritual interests and vested professional 
custom by each group. By what supreme 
effort of prayer or miracle can Christian 
essence burst these old compartments and 
get out to free functioning ? 

Our educational democracy, running 


through society as denominations, must 
be convinced speedily and led to inhibit 
that customary ecclesiastical persistence 
which is mistakenly called religious free- 
dom. World-wide policies that will fed- 
erate us all in a redeeming loyalty, not to 
structure but to the dynamic of society, 
should lead toward the adequate goals. 
Denominational overlap in the evangelis- 
tic, home missionary and local commu- 
nity church life must be done away. 
Much of the money which is now spent 
in futile rural units could be turned into 
educational channels. Our church schools, 
weekday schools and adult education 
might be made a functioning part of our 
various colleges and universities and re- 
ligious education extended to remote 
hamlets as life rather than denomina- 
tional structure. An understanding of 
the whole of Christendom, rather than 
parts or blocks, should engage us. This 
would save us from provincialism and its 
deadly blight. 


Our STATE CENTERS 


Beyond our Christian colleges, great 
foundations should be projected to paral- 
lel universities of the state. Here is an 
imperative necessity. The numbers of 
students to be reached are already so vast 
that this task is staggering. Within this 
single state of California where I live and 
work, a throng of forty thousand 
are enrolled this year. Every state has a 
similar group with like opportunity. For 
this educational constituency almost no 
religious instruction as such has yet been 
provided. Such instruction is a necessity 
to Christianity. Even to creative state 
education it is essential as source material 
and life. 

We do well to remind ourselves that 
we are not dealing with static but dy- 
namic situations. Those thousands who 


are enrolled in the universities and col- 
leges today pass on to leadership for or 
against Christianity. Only those ade- 
quately trained will be equal to that new 
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array of problems which will perplex an- 
other generation. On they march. Three, 
four or five years hence these students 
are replaced by another host and another 
and another. We hear their uncertain 
adolescent feet along the walks and be- 
fore we can kneel with them at any altar 
of dedication or convey the sense of “the 
holy” they are turned into men, validated 
by academic degrees and set over us in 
office, in legislative hall and in the class- 
room. To acquaint them with the laws 
of spiritual growth, interpret the king- 
dom of God and lift the challenge which 
will claim them for world faith, world 
justice and world brotherhood in Christ 
as against treadmill existence imposed by 
traditional structure, is our major duty 
and our central opportunity. 

We do well definitely to recognize that 
the American educational principles give 
us dual education. The one is general, 
the other religious education. Only as 
we center our educational life where the 
major student units are assembled and 
strike hands with Jew and Catholic con- 
stituencies in a determined effort so to 
adjust the church education and the state 
system that America eventually may 
have at every state center—as at the in- 
dependent universities—a complete edu- 
cational opportunity, will we make genu- 
ine progress. It was Cornell, the great 
educator, who said: “I would found a 
school where any student may study any 
subject.” Samuel Johnson calls our at- 
tention to the fact that because “the uni- 
versity of Paris was first to embrace the 
arts and sciences it had first right to be 
called a university.” We need to take 
seriously this inherent demand for a 
working unity and secure that unity for 
our children. The centering of dynamic 
Christianity at these places where com- 
merce, engineering, agriculture and medi- 
cine are taught would at least suggest 
that organized religion aims definitely to 
serve the whole civic community. In the 


case of church colleges, much has been 
lost by having our education in Christian- 
ity in one place while all state education 
is in another. Every state has this 
spectre. The isolation of a few Christian 
educators here and a few there rather 
than at state university centers spells so- 
cial impotency. Christian talent, our best 
trained men, most profound thinkers on 
religion and the rarest Christian souls 
will need to be settled at the greater state 
educational centers rather than off in 
separated denominational communities. 
When we do merge religious education 
with general education, religion will win 
on sheer merit. Mutual regard and a 
movement toward spiritual freedom 
should be the result. Indifference of the 
church to state education will be fatal. 
Yet ecclesiastical leadership continues to 
be indifferent. After fifty years of 
growth in patronage and rapid increase 
of funds on the part of state colleges, 
normals and universities, church bodies 
have no serious plan or outlook toward 
these dynamic civic centers of power. 
Finally, the state and not our denomi- 
national Christianity has freedom. over 
the entire range of life. Our universities 
of the state can teach all phases of re- 
ligion except those specific points on 
which organized religious groups have 
declared institutional or doctrinal war. 
It is not religion but sectarianism that is 
excluded. A state university can teach 
for us fully one-half of all the subjects 
which our colleges group under the title 
“Religion.” That half, a limited range 
to be sure, is the basis of American mor- 
ality at present. It is inadequate. But 
the defect in the situation is ecclesiastical, 
not civic. The guilt is ours, not theirs. 


Towarp STATESMANSHIP 


The power of this nation will never 
rise higher than its present morality, un- 
less we succeed in getting to our youth a 
closer knowledge of Jesus Christ and a 
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richer experience of soul so that the ob- 
solete can be set aside readily and person- 
ality go from strength to strength. 

We do well to recognize that Jews, 
Catholics and Protestants differ little on 
theism. We should identify our like- 
nesses rather than our differences and 
find a common statement of educational 
principle which will enable us to work 
together to get a minimum of Christian 
theory taught to all students. A partici- 
pation could be set up which will func- 
tion across accepted boundaries. Posi- 
tive, frank, fraternal relationships would 
go far toward solving many difficulties. 
Ir Iowa City, in the University of Penn- 
sylvania, at Cornell and in Los Angeles, 
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beginnings are being made at state uni- 
versity centers. They are succeeding. 

Therefore, religion and _ education, 
powerful for renewal, are not called upon 
to offer more teaching of a former vari 
ety, or to develop larger endowments for 
established units, or to gain a mastery on 
science by Christianity, or to entertain 
any new appeal to reason as against 
grace. We are called upon rather to de- 
liver a unique educational statesmanship, 
secure for the kingdom of God in its 
spiritual significance, an effective alliance 
with the free education of our states and 
speed up the release of Christianity from 
such ecclesiastical structures as retard our 
civilization. 


E have the process of the cumulative integration of the mean- 
ings of work, family, play and the rest of living in this 


stupendous universe in which “even the stars wander”: 


a point 


of view, a philosophy of life, Weltanschauung, a sense of what 


the whole business is about, religion—call it what you will. 


One 


of our mistakes against youth has been the cramping of wonder 
by deliberate indoctrination with what one might call the official 


Weltanschauung . . 


. . I want early and continuously the widest 


conceivable opportunity for children to recognize all about them 
incipient sources of personal integration in all manner of people 
and situations. Such a religion does not come off to order at 9:15 


Sunday morning, or in a high school “chapel.” 


It interpenetrates 


every moment of vital sensitive living, and belongs nowhere on 
earth so much as in your progressive schools.—Robert S. Lynd, 
“Education and Realities of American Life,” Progressive Educa- 
tion, May, 1930. 











The Honor System: A Critical Evaluation 


A. D. Moore 


Associate Professor of Electrical Engineering, University of Michigan 


HE honor system in the American 

college has been a subject of great 
interest to me for a number of years. 
Naturally enough, when something is said 
or written about it, I tend to pay atten- 
tion. Thus it is that, in one form or an- 
other, opinions numbering perhaps some 
hundreds have come to my notice. The 
latest sample came along last week, when 
an editor on a college daily referred to 
“the Honor System, which, if anything, 
is less successful than the proctor sys- 
tem.” When an opinion on the honor 
system is rendered, the questions that oc- 
cur to me are: What does he know about 


it? Does he know what the honor sys- 
tem is? Has he had any experience 
with it? 


My hope is that this article will come 
before a critical group of readers; if so, 
the questions proposed above immedi- 
ately suggest themselves in connection 
with the present opinions and their spon- 
sor. In brief, then, I should like to say 
that I have taken college work both with- 
out and within the honor system; I have 
taught some fifteen years with the honor 
system ; I have talked over the honor sys- 
tem on many occasions, in many places, 
with many student and faculty groups; 
and I have conducted what was perhaps 
the first survey of the honor system of a 
national character. Thus, let us hope 
with some justice, I may claim to have at 
least some information. 

It was suggested that this paper take 
the form of a critical evaluation rather 


than a description of the honor system. 
However, it is evident that one cannot 
evaluate that which to one reader is one 
thing and to another something else 
again. In fact, my experience has some- 
times tended to make me describe the 
honor system as that college matter which 
college people seem most universally to 
misunderstand. Therefore, description 
is bound to come in here and there. 

In many minds, the honor system is a 
device for the reduction or elimination of 
cheating. Most emphatically it is not. 
True enough, one (and only one) of the 
measures of success of the honor system 
is, is there less cheating? But to adopt 
an honor system mainly to reduce cheat- 
ing, is to resort to a negativistic philoso- 
phy; the assumption would seem to be 
that any plan to enforce honesty will do 
and if this will do it, let’s have it. 

The real honor system is quite another 
thing. It is positive. It is based on the 
fact (not opinion, but fact) that college 
students react decently if treated de- 
cently. This proposition has been tested 
in enough places, for a long enough time 
and with enough kinds of students, to be 
proved. 

The education of the student, that is, 
his intellectual and cultural development, 
rests with the faculty. “Rests” is unfor- 
tunately a highly descriptive term in some 
instances. But largely, if there is an able 
faculty reasonably free to do its job, the 
educational result will be in accord. How 
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many realize that the success of the honor 
system also rests with the faculty? 

For example, the honor system was 
once under discussion. A faculty mem- 
ber said: “The students can have the 
honor system, provided they take respon- 
sibility and agree to report every case of 
cheating.” This stipulation measures 
that professor in several uncomplimen- 
tary ways. Let us discuss him. The pro- 
fessor moves in his own social level. 
Being intelligent, he knows that in his 
level police influence is practically un- 
known; the behavior of his group in so- 
cial, moral and ethical matters is almost 
entirely a matter of self-regulation. He 
knows that he is almost entirely respon- 
sible for his own conduct; and he knows 
that he does not report to the police any 
number of infractions of the social, 
moral, ethical and legal codes that he al- 
most daily observes on the part of his 
fellows. Yet when it comes to his stu- 
dents (a group over which, for the time 
being, he has some control) he fails to 
see that it is all important to permit each 
student to be responsible to the maximum 
for his own conduct; instead, the pro- 
fessor naively demands that each student 
keep watch of his fellows, in order that 
he may report some poor weakling who 
cannot measure up to the situation. Some 
faculty members have not realized that 
the development of character through 
being responsible for one’s own conduct 
should, in college, be a matter of fact as 
well as of theory. Else what is the col- 
lege good for? 

This same professor, of course, has 
been proctoring his examinations to pre- 
vent cheating. We know there are many 
fine exceptions to the general rule and I. 
grant them at once in order to get ahead ; 
but in general, faculty members proctor 
examinations because they want to pre- 
vent cheating. Do they prevent it? I 
don’t like implications, so I will bluntly 
say that they do not. There are excep- 
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tions, yes; that is already granted; but 
all too frequently, the more strict the 
proctoring, the greater the ingenuity of 
the student in getting around it. One of 
the crying needs in education is a closer, 
freer relationship between faculty and 
students ; everybody admits it. Yet how 
can a faculty member frequently place 
all his students under direct suspicion, 
then expect to develop full, free and sym- 
pathetic relationships with them? 

Perhaps the most deplorable factor in 
the attitude of the quoted professor is 
that he simply cannot find it possible to 
believe that students will be honorable if 
they have half a chance to be. How can 
we know that students will be honorable? 
How, for instance, do I know it? I have 
one source of information that is open to 
anyone and that is the student himself. 
Leave out the freshman, if you want to— 
assume the worst about him, and that he 
will not admit his transgressions; leave 
out the sophomore; omit the benighted 
junior ; and even as we come to the sen- 
ior, let us be careful. Let us not ask 
him: “In your four years, how many 
times have you cheated, under the honor 
system?” Instead, ask him: “What do 
you think of the honor system?” “How 
does it work?” “In four years, how 
many students have you seen cheating?” 
I have asked that question of any number 
of high-grade seniors, men who were my 
closest friends, even though students, 
good enough friends, if you please, to 
take the trouble to enlighten me if they 
found me being badly fooled in such a 
matter as this. The answer is nearly al- 
ways this: “I have never seen but one 
(sometimes none) or, at the most, three 
or four cases of cheating in my four 
years.” 

Moreover, these men will become com- 
municative and wax indignant over in- 
stances here and there where they have 
not liked the attitude of a particular fac- 
ulty member; they object because he is 
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cynical, perhaps, or because, in some way, 
he has made them feel that he did not 
fully trust them. These men have sat, in 
all, under something like forty instruct- 
ors, in classes totaling perhaps four hun- 
dred students. If this is not good evi- 
dence of the positive good effects of an 
honor system, then one wonders what 
would be good evidence? 

My experience has been entirely in a 
college of engineering. My friends in 
other colleges are fond of pointing out to 
me that “you have a homogeneous stu- 
dent body, an earnest, high-grade group, 
men whose professional interests guaran- 
tee a seriousness of purpose not gener- 
ally found in (say) a liberal arts college.” 
Well, I only wish sometimes that our en- 
gineering students were as high-grade 
and homogeneous a group as others not 
so familiar with them like to make them 
out to be. At this point an argument 
needs insertion. Where do engineering 
students come from? Homes. Where 
do other college students come from? 
The same homes. The same homes, the 
same public schools, the same high 
schools. At least, no one has ever shown 
selection on the basis of homes and we 
all know their high schools are the same. 
Are my friends then naively insisting 
that the engineering college just naturally 
attracts a homogeneous high-character 
group and that other colleges get an un- 
welcome remainder? No, it can hardly 
be that way. The simple fact is that col- 
lege students react to their environment 
in certain ways. Give me a freshman 
class that I can divide at random into two 
halves. Let me put one half under a 
good, sympathetic, understanding faculty, 
turn them loose under a well-explained 
honor system and I can show you one 
set of results that no one need be ashamed 
of. Let me put the other half under a 
capable but suspicious faculty that proc- 
tors all examinations and that conducts 
other faculty-student relationships in like 


manner and I can guarantee the other 
kind of result. 

Under the honor system do students 
always report violations? They do not; 
and any system that insists on it is not 
an honor system. No plan should make 
impossible demands on human nature. 
The honor system, properly framed, 
should urge students to carry flagrant 
cases through to the bitter end, not with 
the idea of punishing offenders, but to 
eliminate from the group, for the time 
being at least, those who prove them- 
selves unworthy of it. This is simply on 
the sound theory that a gentleman should 
have something to say about selecting his 
own company. But in most cases, the 
honor system should urge students to 
spot a violation in the beginning and 
thereupon to announce impersonally to 
the class that the violation must be 
stopped at once. And this, in most cases, 
is all that ever needs to be done. 

The honor system must attend to its 
own business, so to speak, and herein lies 
part of the education of us all. An edu- 
cated person must be able to do a fair 
job at separating a fundamental matter 
of ethics from a matter of passing taste 
or of changing morality. As a pertinent 
example, the home of the honor system, 
the University of Virginia, may be cited. 
There, among other things, the honor 
code covered cheating, drinking at 
dances and cheating at cards. In the old 
days of the Virginia gentleman, to be 
drunk at a dance or to cheat in a gamb- 
ling game was no doubt an offense 
against the general code equal to that of 
cheating in an examination. But times 
change. Within three weeks of the pres- 
ent date of writing, a newspaper item 
came to my attention, saying that the stu- 
dent there were asking that cards and 
drinking be eliminated from the purview 
of the honor system. The honor system, 
for most people in most places, has no 
business in spreading itself so thin that 
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it tries to regulate personal conduct in 
gambling games, in amateur athletics, 
stealing books from the library, chewing 
tobacco or whether a freshman shall wear 
his cap throughout the year. 

The name of the honor system de- 
serves some attention. There are those, 
usually well-intentioned folk who never 
have made contact with a real honor sys- 
tem, who smile at the name. They intel- 
lectually ask: “Can honor be systema- 
tized? No one, to my knowledge, has 
ever tried to do such a thing. Then why 
describe it as a system?” For one thing, 
it has had its name for nearly a century 
and, right or wrong, that’s its name. For 
another, any college that tries to get 
along without some system to its honor 
code or honor plan or honor what-not is 
likely to be headed for trouble. Students 
come out of high school, usually, with no 
experience in this kind of thing. To 
place them in an honor system without 
telling them about it is an unfair deal. 
It takes system—good system—to inform 
every new student in thorough fashion 
as to what is now expected of him. And 
if the system instires that all freshmen 
learn about it, there are left large num- 
bers of new upper-classmen, in many in- 
stitutions, who will not hear about it per- 
haps for weeks. But suppose all students 
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are thoroughly covered,—what of the 
faculty? Faculties change. I know of 
a new faculty member who taught and 
proctored faithfully for a quarter of a 
year before he found he was in a college 
with an honor system. Then there must 
be a student honor committee, with some 
system to handling its job. Its main job, 
by the way, is to inform people and to 
watch for situations that may cause diffi- 
culty. If there is proper faculty attitude 
and support and if the student committee 
does its educational work in good style, 
the committee will have very few viola- 
tions to hold court over. 

Rather than try to sum up the mat- 
ter, I shall let the above mixture of 


points, arguments and __ illustrations 
speak for themselves. In _ conclu- 
sion, there is one way of putting 


it that may appeal to some who are not 
convinced. Let someone insist that the 
proctor system does no harm, or that, 
stated differently, it prevents nothing in 
the way of good being accomplished. 
Very well, let us use the honor system 
simply as a test. Could your college 
adopt the honor system successfully? If 
so, you can be proud of your faculty and 
of your student body. But if the college 
could not adopt the honor system, does it 
not have a good deal to answer for? 


Ss 











Can the New Junior College Curricula Be Shaped to 
Meet Life Situations? 


F. S. HayDen 


Principal, Citrus Junior College, Azusa, California 


GREAT SCIENTIST recently 

made the statement that more prog- 
ress has been made in the realm of sci- 
ence in the last twenty-five years than in 
the preceding three hundred years. That 
the whole world is affected by this same 
spirit of progress and readjustment must 
be apparent to even the casual reader. 
Both layman and educator are raising 
the question as to what our colleges and 
universities are doing to meet the new 
order and, because ours is a land which 
has more young people in college than all 
of the other countries of the world put 
together, we may well raise this question. 
In a recent address on “Education and 
the New World” Melvin E. Haggerty, 
dean of the School of Education of the 
University of Minnesota, says: 


There lie ahead of us unsolved problems 
that are exceedingly difficult and of profound 
moment for the future of our own children, 
our nation and the world. Never before did 
the schoolmaster hold in his hand the happiness 
and the usefulness of so many human beings; 
never did the structure and perpetuity of civil- 
ization rest so completely upon his frail wis- 
dom and devotion. His simplest obligation is, 
therefore, to understand this new world; his 
final responsibility is to shape the program 
of education for the maximum of service to it 
and to its children. 


In the October 1930 issue of The 
Rotarian a father who is a Ph.D. raises 
the question as to whether he shall send 
his two sons lobster-fishing with Jack 
Mulhaley or to one of our modern uni- 
versities. 

Lester B. Rogers, dean of the School 


of Education of the University of South- 
ern California, in The Tax Digest for 
August 1930 states the problem as fol- 
lows: 


Generally speaking, the people of America 
have an unquestioned faith in democracy and 
in education as a safeguard of democracy. In 
too many instances, it is a blind, irrational, 
vicariously acquired faith which fails to rec- 
ognize either the essential characteristics of a 
democracy or the kind of education that con- 
tributes to a democracy. Democracy is more 
than a form of government. It is essentially 
a mode of group life which insures the greatest 
opportunity and freedom of the individual on 
the one hand and which perpetuates. and pro- 
motes social stability and social progress on 
the other. Such a concept precludes a narrow 
individualistic educational program. It must 
be as varied and comprehensive as life itself 
and must deal with the real interests and prob- 
lems of social situations. 

Thus we might continue to quote from 
both laymen and educators, pointing out 
that the problem is a burning one in the 
minds of some of our thinking citizens, 
but I fear that not all college professors 
and perhaps not all deans of schools of 
education are as awake to the needs of 
the day as Dean Haggerty and Dean 
Rogers. Dr. A. Monroe Stowe, in his 
book, Modernizing the College, says: 

The seige of the colleges by the world has 
now been several years in progress. Some 
few have already fallen. Everywhere the out- 
posts have been captured and the beleaguered 
garrisons are preparing to come to terms. 
Here and there an insurgent leader has arisen 
inside the walls and has set about to reorgan- 
ize the community. The task of such a leader 
is of the essence of revolution. The old ways 


must go, unless they can justify themselves as 
appropriate to modern demands. The touch- 
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stone for determining the validity and the im- 
portance of college studies and college methods 
is the intellectual environment of the present, 
not the intellectual environment of the Refor- 
mation, or even of the Victorian Age. With- 
out prejudice and regardless of tradition, the 
decision as to the content and arrangement of 
the college curriculum must be made on this 
basis. 

In the midst of this changing order 
there has arisen in the field of educational 
readjustment a new educational unit, the 
junior college, which may go far in 
training for the new order if it be 
allowed to shape its curriculum unham- 
pered by prejudice or tradition. The 
number of junior colleges in the United 
States in March 1930 was 429, according 
to report of Doak S. Campbell, secre- 
tary of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges. California, which is one 
of the leading states in this movement, 
has thirty-five junior colleges with a com- 
bined enrollment of approximately twenty 
thousand students. When we stop to 
think that during a period of three hun- 
dred years America has established ap- 
proximately seven hundred colleges and 
universities, while during the last twenty- 
five years over four hundred junior col- 
leges have been established, we grasp the 
proportions of the movement. The ques- 
tion now in the minds of the leaders of 
the new day is two-fold. Will the foun- 
ders of the junior college have the cour- 
age and the vision to build for the needs 
of the new day and, if they have, will 
they be able to cut through the barbed- 
wire entanglements of educational tradi- 
tionalism ? 

If the junior college is simply to ape 
the liberal arts college of yesterday, if 
it is to assume as its main mission the 
isthmian purpose, as Dr. Koos calls it, 
then the junior college had better have 
left the task to the four-year college and 
university. If, however, it has the good 
fortune to be guided by brave-hearted, 
broad-minded administrators who will 


secure teachers inspired with the new 
vision of education and with the courage 


of their convictions, perhaps it can cap- 
ture the outposts of traditional education. 
The traditional liberal arts college pays 
too much attention to the logical develop- 
ment of subject matter and not enough 
consideration to the relationship of this 
subject matter to the student and his 
understanding of the world about him. 
The business of the college is to develop 
socially efficient American citizens alive 
to civic, economic and social problems 
which spring from our complex civiliza- 
tion. Where shall we place the emphasis 
in the small junior college? The writer 
would strengthen the part of the curricu- 
lum that has social value. To this end he 
would minimize foreign languages and 
technical mathematics and would empha- 
size the social sciences. He would human- 
ize the sciences, inspirationalize English 
literature and make English composition 
and public speaking a medium for the 
expression of clear logical thinking. 

At Citrus Junior College we have tried 
to follow this plan so far as university 
requirements will permit. In courses of 
strictly diploma type the junior college, 
of course, has great freedom in develop- 
ing or modifying subject content. The 
majority of students, however, shy clear 
of a course that will not count for college 
entrance. In the new Los Angeles Junior 
College, while 81 per cent of the entering 
students last September were of diploma 
grade, a questionnaire revealed the fact 
that 83 per cent desired to transfer into 
the certificate group as soon as their 
work would permit, so that the door for 
college entrance might be open if they 
cared to enter. Let us say at this point, 
however, that the University of Califor- 
nia has been quite liberal in accepting 
general courses so long as the student 
meets the junior certificate requirements. 
Courses which we offer in money and 
banking, advertising, marketing, sales- 
manship, and business organization and 
statistics, for instance, have received full 
credit. The difficulty is that the certifi- 
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cate requirements tie up practically thir- 
ty-six to forty-two out of the sixty-four 
hours required for lower division. 

The curriculum of the liberal arts col- 
lege has been too hidebound ; it has been 
formulated in the interest of traditional- 
ism and not of the student. Foreign lan- 
guages and mathematics have been intro- 
duced to “discipline” the student’s mind. 
The freshman has often been denied even 
a glimpse into the rich fields of English 
literature and often his history and sci- 
ence has been dehumanized. Real worth 
while courses taught by inspirational 
teachers have too often been placed in 
the upper division, which a limited per- 
centage of survivors might hope to enter. 
William T. Foster in his Administration 
of the College Curriculum, says: 


No bodies of men, if we except certain dying 
church societies, have been so bound by tradi- 
tion as college faculties. “What has been 
should be,” is the nearest approach to a guiding 
principle that many an institution has con- 
ceived. Old professors have selected as their 
successors men who have succumbed to the sys- 
tem rather than those who have revolted. 

No wonder that the courses of study of the 
small colleges during the past century appear, 
at this perspective, to have trailed along reluct- 
antly a generation behind the just demands of 
the multitude they were supposed to serve. 

Will the junior college, the new college 
of the people, come any nearer to meet- 
ing the “demands of the multitude?” 
The answer to this question lies, to a 
large extent, in the pressure brought to 
bear on the junior college from above. 

In many places, especially in Califor- 
nia, the junior colleges have offered two 
types of curricula—the diploma and the 
certificate or the technical and the college 
preparatory. In courses of strictly di- 
ploma type the junior college has great 
freedom in developing or modifying sub- 
ject content, but in certificate courses the 
lower division university requirements 
must be met. The joker lies in the fact 
that most junior college students desire 
to take the courses which lead to college. 
The diploma courses have been called 


terminal courses and most students object 
to being terminated. Of course many 
students can profitably be guided into 
technical courses, both to their own bene- 
fit and that of society. Others, however, 
prefer the rich content diploma courses 
in preference to required language, 
mathematics or other disciplinary courses, 
but would like to be assured college 
entrance credit for their work if well 
done. 

If we are to prepare the student for 
life in this complex age, we must give 
him courses that are vital, that touch life 
at every possible angle; courses that 
make for good citizenship, for worthy 
home membership; that develop human 
sympathy and the world viewpoint. At 
Citrus Junior College the writer teaches 
the elementary psychology and_philos- 
ophy courses. Every effort is made in 
these courses to deal with actual life situ- 
ations. All related articles in good cur- 
rent magazines are reported on by stu- 
dents in class. Such reading is accepted 
as collateral. A bulletin board for cur- 
rent magazine and newspaper clippings 
is kept in the room. Brief debates and 
discussions on current psychological and 
philosophical problems are carried on in 
class. 

In Dr. Stowe’s experiment in modern- 
izing the coliege carried on at the Uni- 
versity of the City of Toledo such 
courses were introduced as Principles of 
Human Behavior, College Life, Modern 
Problems of State and City Governments, 
Physics of Every Day Life, Chemistry 
of Everyday Life, Preventive Measures, 
Foreign Life Studies. At the beginning 
of this experiment the junior college load 
of the foreign language departments was 
twice that of the social science depart- 
ments. Four years later their positions 
were exactly reversed. The student, if 
given the power of election, orientates in 
the direction of life. 

Even technical training is not as im- 
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perative a need as socialization. Henry 
Ford has said that we do not need skilled 
workers in this machine age as much as 
we need skilled citizens. He further 
stated that 85 per cent of the men in his 
factories could learn to operate their ma- 
chines in a few hours. What they need 
is a sane philosophy of life, a knowledge 
of how to use leisure time, right attitudes 
and habits, ability to adjust to new situ- 
ations. 

The junior college should be a junior 
democracy. The business of education is 
not so much to prepare for life as it is 
to furnish a normal life environment. 
John Dewey says, “The school should be 
the home at its best.” In Citrus Junior 
College we emphasize an activity pro- 
gram for our entire group of approxi- 
mately 150 students. Once every six 
weeks we treat ourselves to a free family 
banquet in the cafeteria. This is financed 
out of student funds and managed by 
the young people of the college. We 
enter men’s athletic teams in every sport 
where interest warrants ; our women take 
part in college play days. With the help 
of our music and dramatic departments 
we make fine community contacts. De- 
bating is also a live issue with many prac- 
tice as well as league debates. Our col- 
lege “Y” deals with real problems of 
college life. Practically 75 per cent of 
our students take part in one or another 
of our student organizations in the role 
of officer, manager, committeeman or 
active member. This again would not be 
possible in the large junior college. We 
believe there is no finer training for life 
than to be an active citizen in a college 
democracy. 

The process of education is like Tenny- 
son’s mystical city: 

.... building still, seeing the city is built 


To music, therefore never built at all, 
And therefore built for ever. 


What would be the advantage of greater 
freedom in shaping the new junior col- 
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lege curricula? Education could keep 
pace with a rapidly changing civilization. 
It could develop an understanding and 
responsiveness to the larger institutional 
life. The citizen of today must not only 
be an occupational unit in his world but 
likewise a responsive part of the social 
life of his community. 

There must also be worthy home mem- 
bership as well as loyal community mem- 
bership. The home is no longer an indus- 
trial unit but, in a world so full of maga- 
zines, books, music and avocational 
opportunities, cohesion may well be 
sought in social-mindedness. The petty 
gossip of the past should be replaced 
with world problems, the improvement 
of government, the activities of the 
church, the school, the club, and the 


home’s co-operative responsibility to 
these problems. 
Textbooks must be rewritten and 


courses reorganized to give a world view- 
point. Lindberghs and Byrds are every- 
where bringing the world closer together. 
Old world prejudices must give way to 
open-mindedness and understanding; 
provincial interests and loyalties, to the 
larger group interests and loyalties. The 
problems of international disagreement 
will be solved more and more by the 
sympathetic understanding and respon- 
iveness of the average citizen to the ques- 
tion involved. Our junior college pro- 
gram of education must be comprehen- 
sive enough to give a foundation for in- 
telligent thought on these problems. The 
school curriculum today must have a de- 
gree of flexibility not necessary when 
knowledge was limited and experience 
circumscribed. Wealth has been multi- 
plied immeasurably, speed has quickened 
ten to twenty-fold, the horizons of space 
and time now span the continents. Let 


us have the charity, the courage and the 
vision to build the new education for the 
new day. 
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N° agency today has so great and 
widespread a potentiality for char- 
acter building as have the public schools. 
They alone act upon mankind as a whole 
in the most formative period of its life. 
They alone have the power to organize 
systematically, day in and day out, year 
in and year out, the activities and the en- 
vironment of all the children. This tre- 
mendous opportunity carries with it a 
heavy responsibility which, partly through 
timidity but more through ignorance, the 
schools fail to meet. 

In simpler times, schools were more 
bold, perhaps because more ignorant. 
Religious education was an important 
part of every curriculum. The learning 
of moral precepts and a catechism and 
familiarity with the Scriptures consti- 
tuted religious training, and, with the ad- 
dition of the rod, made all that was 
known to the school as character educa- 
tion. The secularization of the schools 
gradually reduced the religious phases of 
school life in the public schools to mere 
Bible reading and sometimes a prayer. 
Even this is fast disappearing. At the 
same time, a note of skepticism made 
moral precepts jangle in the ears of mod- 
ern teachers until they are now seldom 
sounded. 

Recently, with the waning of the influ- 
ence—real or supposed—of Sunday 
schools, church and home, and with the 
swiftly changing conditions of society 
and the great access of power available to 
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the fit and the unfit, the schools are being 
startled into a realization that something 
must be done. 

In the days of ancient Egypt and 
Greece, neophytes were initiated into 
mysteries that were supposed to give 
them occult powers. Arduous was the 
training and long the novitiate before the 
disciples were entrusted with these 
powers. Yet what powers could they 
have hoped to attain greater in potential 
good or evil to mankind than those avail- 
able to the veriest novice of today—the 
power of firearms, explosives and poison 
gasses, the power of rapid locomotion to 
any part of the world, by water, land or 
air, the power of spreading the written 
word or the spoken word to millions? If 
modern civilization is not to commit sui- 
cide through the misuse of its vast abil- 
ity to conjure up physical forces, man’s 
character must keep pace with his knowl- 
edge. The thinkers in the school world 
are becoming aware of this fact. 

But the rank and file of schools spend 
most of their time and energy teaching 
the three R’s and a smattering of more or 
less useful facts. Even where there is an 
attempt at character education, it is usu- 
ally half an hour a week of instruction 
of doubtful value. 

Even those schools which are most 
conscious of the need for character edu- 
cation are handicapped by their igno- 
rance. None of us knows how to give 
children the character which we realize is 
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so urgently needed. All we can do is to 
follow such flickers of light as we have 
and grope our way forward, or at least 
in the direction that seems to us forward. 

I should like to describe one experi- 
ment in character education—an experi- 
ment as yet too new and crude to deserve 
the term experiment in any scientific 
sense, but one which is at least motivated 
by a profound realization of the need for 
a fundamental attack on the problem. I 
choose this example not at all because I 
think it the best, but because it is the one 
of which I have the most intimate per- 
sonal knowledge. In these days of grop- 
ing, it is best to confine one’s self to a 
description of what one knows through 
first-hand experience, however inade- 
quate that experience may be. 

In the public schools of Winnetka, II- 
linois, there is a faculty of one hundred 
men and women, chosen partly with the 
hope that they might be able to con- 
tribute, both in theory and practice, to 
the field of character education. They at 
least have earnestness of purpose, co- 
operativeness of spirit, breadth of experi- 
ence, freedom of action and allegiance to 
a common ideal. 

Underlying their work there is a phi- 
losophy. This philosophy assumes two 
basic elements of character... One of 
these elements might be called “far- 
sightedness” and the other, “social-mind- 
edness.” Practically all virtues can be 
traced back to one or both of these fun- 
damentals. 

Far-sightedness includes the ability to 
postpone an immediate, less desirable ac- 
tivity for the sake of a more remote, but 
more desirable, end. My brother, Pro- 
fessor John Washburne of Syracuse Uni- 
versity, has done considerable research? 
which shows that there is a direct rela- 
tionship between delinquency and the in- 
” 4, Carfeton Washburne, “Character in Two Dimen- 
sions,” Religious Education, XXIII, October, 1928. 


2. John N. Washburne, “An Experiment in Char- 
acter Measurement,” Journal of Juvenile Research, 


XIII, January, 1929, pp. 1-18. 


ability to look ahead. Delinquent chil- 
dren, for instance, when given the choice 
of one piece of chocolate immediately or 
five pieces a week later, invariably chose 
the immediate one. Children of higher 
moral standards, on the other hand, al- 
most without fail took the larger reward 
at a later period. 

The old doctrine “Honesty is the best 
policy” and the Rotarian’s motto, “He 
profits most who serves best,” both play 
upon the far-sightedness of the individ- 
ual. 

In a sense far-sightedness is an en- 
lightened selfishness. This does not make 
it any less desirable, but perhaps gives 
us more hope of making it attainable. 

Social-mindedness, too, is a form of 
enlarged selfishness. For it identifies 
one’s self so completely with one’s fel- 
lows that the welfare of the group be- 
comes one’s own greatest wish. The de- 
sire of a player to have his team win, 
even if it necessitates what would appear 
to be a personal sacrifice on his part, is 
an example of such social-mindedness. 
The flame of patriotism in times of war 
again welds the individual to the group. 

Social-mindedness is not without its 
dangers. When one’s identity with his 
own group is accompanied by a feeling of 
separation from other groups, we have 
provincialism, intolerance and _ conflicts 
between classes, between races and be- 
tween nations. It is only when one rec- 
ognizes that his own smaller group is an 
integral part of a larger group which em- 
braces his apparent opponents—when a 
national consciousness is integrated with 
an international consciousness—that so- 
cial-mindedness is wholly good. 

The teachers of Winnetka are trying 
to develop far-sightedness and _social- 
mindedness in the children through sev- 
eral different means. So far we have no 
knowledge, but merely glimmers, to indi- 
cate that we are meeting success. 

First of all, we are trying to develop 
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far-sightedness through changing the or- 
dinary academic procedure in such a way 
that the child continually works for de- 
ferred values. Instead of a fixed assign- 
ment for all children, there is a general 
course of study divided into specific 
units through which each child progresses 
at his own rate. Instead of work for the 
teacher’s approval at a recitation follow- 
ing close on the heels of an assignment, 
the child works toward a goal which may 
be one to four weeks away. The teacher, 
instead of being a taskmaster, becomes a 
helper, as the child feels, on his own 
shoulders, the responsibility for accom- 
plishment. 

Not infrequently the stretch of two or 
three weeks is too great for a child’s char- 
acter. He is not sufficiently far-sighted 
to overcome momentary temptations to 
wandering attention and buckle down to 
the accomplishment of a two week job. 
In such cases the large unit of work is 
broken up into smaller ones, sometimes 
even getting down to a daily assignment 
—or an assignment for ten minutes. 
When this happens, however, the teacher 
recognizes the need for development and 
gradually increases the length of each 
work unit, keeping it to the maximum 
stretch of the child’s ability. 

One means of attempting to develop 
social-mindedness in children lies in the 
manner of treatment of the social sci- 
ences. History and geography are not 
taught primarily as an aggregation of 
facts, but as a means of helping children 
to identify themselves with their fellows, 
past and present, far and near. The 
kind of treatment of Buddhism that de- 
scribes it as idol worship, of Hinduism 
that emphasizes widow-burning, of Con- 
fucianism as the religion of the “Heathen 
Chinese,” is scrupulously avoided. We 
try to show, rather, how the great re- 
ligions of the world have had certain pur- 
poses in common and how they have 
tended to unite great masses of people 


in struggles for a common ideal. Simi- 
larly, in treating of national conflicts, we 
attempt to show how reasonable each 
side’s contentions seemed to its own par- 
tisans. Throughout the entire social sci- 
ence course the common humanity of 
mankind is stressed. Diversities are not 
ignored, but as far as we are able we try 
to develop tolerance toward differences 
and a sympathetic understanding of op- 
posing viewpoints. 

Both far-sightedness and social-mind- 
edness are goals of our activities pro- 
gram. Space does not permit an ade- 
quate description of this program. We 
shall therefore omit from consideration 
the training in sportsmanship and co- 
operation on the playground, the social 
values of common exposure to music, art 
and literature and the citizenship train- 
ing inherent in a form of student govern- 
ment where pupil responsibility for all 
sorts of school activities—the school 
newspaper, the museum, the care of 
buildings and grounds, assembly pro- 
grams, playground rules, the management 
of bicycle traffic, the handling of books 
and supplies—rests in committees, on at 
least one of which every pupil serves. 
Let us rather proceed directly to the co- 
operative enterprises sometimes known 
as projects. 

While these enterprises usually grow 
out of the study of social science or may 
originate in literature, science or some 
special interest of the group, they have no 
academic purpose. They exist solely to 
stimulate individual initiative and origi- 
nality and to train children in social- 
mindedness. Let us take an example: A 
group of children have, in their social 
science, been studying the life of Dutch 
peasants. They have become thoroughly 
saturated with the spirit of Holland ; they 
have been reading Dutch stories; their 
room has been filled with Dutch pictures 
and such things as Dutch tiles, wooden 
shoes and dairy products or implements. 
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Out of this rich background, a sugges- 
tion comes from the children as to some 
form of activity in which they wish to 
engage. Perhaps they want a Dutch 
market and will build booths in their 
classroom and make or secure the sort of 
things that would be sold in a Dutch mar- 
ket. Perhaps the boys will build a large 
Dutch windmill with fans reaching to the 
ceiling and a mechanism by which the 
fans can be turned, while the girls build 
a Dutch house out of orange crates, fur- 
nishing it, in miniature, like a real Dutch 
house. Perhaps the children will trans- 
form the room itself into a Dutch room, 
discovering that one of the cupboards 
with the doors and shelves removed, will 
make a high Dutch bed, if they prepare 
a flight of steps out of soap boxes, and 
that a Dutch fireplace can be built of 
beaverboard at the other end of the room. 
Or perhaps they will decide to dramatize 
a bit of “Hans Brinker and the Silver 
Skates.”” Whatever activity they choose 
will be discussed among themselves and 
with the teacher and will require weeks 
and even months of co-operative think- 
ing and working ; each child will be sacri- 
ficing immediate lesser-desires to the ul- 
timate desire of the completed project. 
Each child will be merging his personal 
abilities and interests with those of his 
fellows for a common purpose. 

While such activities probably help to 
build character, neither they nor the re- 
organization of academic work to throw 
responsibility upon the children and give 
them the habit of working toward de- 
ferred ends, nor the treatment of the so- 
cial sciences to give children a feeling of 
social solidarity with the rest of maa- 
kind, are enough. If the training is not 
to be too specific, if it is to transfer into 
all sorts of different out of school ex- 
periences, the children must form some 
sort of generalized concepts of the char- 
acter elements back of these activities. 

We try to form these concepts first, 


through a variety of direct experiences 
and then through a deliberate verbalizing 
of the aims from the standpoint of atti- 
tudes and character. As an aid to this 
there is the attitude chart on each chiid’s 
“goal card.” 

The “goal card” has on one side the 
child’s academic course of study—the 
units which he is trying to master, as de- 
scribed above. On the other side are the 
child’s and teacher’s joint estimates of 
his progress in the development of cer- 
tain desirable characteristics. The “atti- 
tude chart” is reproduced herewith. 
(Figure I) 

At the end of each six weeks’ period, 
the teacher goes over with the children, 
as a group, the meaning of the various 
paragraphs in the “attitude chart.” She 
asks each child to consider which para- 
graph most nearly describes his own be- 
haviour of the past six weeks. The child 
indicates this by a short horizontal pen- 
cil mark in the column opposite the para- 
graph which he thinks fits him. The 
teacher then goes over all the children’s 
marks and if she agrees with them con- 
firms them by superimposing a horizontal 
mark in red. If, however, she disagrees, 
there is a consultation with the individ- 
ual child, in which both teacher and child 
try to get at a common understanding and 
viewpoint. Following this conference, 
and influenced by it, the teacher enters 
her horizontal red line. 

If, during the next six weeks’ period, 
it is felt by child and teacher that the 
child has improved, but not to the point 
of being described by the next paragraph 
higher, the horizontal line in the next col- 
umn is placed somewhat higher than in 
the previous one. In this way, pupil and 
teacher gradually graph the child’s prog- 
ress toward the ideal expressed in the 
topmost paragraph. 

But even this is not enough. Many a 
child’s inner emotional life is so conflict- 
ing that he needs special help in untang- 
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ling his own fears and desires. To help 
such children and their parents and teach- 
ers, there is in the Winnetka public 
schools a Department of Educational 
Counsel. It consists of an educational 
counselor in each school building as an 
integral part of the staff of that building, 
a full time psychologist and the part time 
services of a psychiatrist and two pedia- 
tricians. This staff gives varying degrees 
of service to the child, ranging from sim- 
ple common sense advice to full case 
studies. 

Such case studies follow the procedure 
of most child guidance clinics. The edu- 
cational counsellor, acting as psychiatric 
social worker, prepares a case history, 
with the help of the child, his teachers 
and his parents. The psychologist gives 
intelligence and achievement tests. The 
physicians look for any glandular or other 
physical causes of the difficulty. The 
psychiatrist seeks for emotional difficul- 
ties and tries to integrate the findings of 
the others. Then there is a staff confer- 
ence of all these specialists, in which they, 
and often the child’s teacher and the 
principal of his school, pool their experi- 
ences and studies and strive to find the 
best way of helping the child to meet his 
problems. The educational counselor 
follows up the recommendations and 
treatment and reports the results to the 
department staff. 

The Department of Educational Coun- 
sel does not confine its work, however, to 
the relatively small number of children 
which it can study intensively. It helps 
teachers to view children as whole human 
beings, each with his own individual 
problems. It helps them to look at cases 
of undesirable behaviour from the stand- 
point of their underlying causes rather 
than merely from that of their external 
manifestations. It makes each teacher, 
to a greater or less degree, a member of 
the department, imbued with the philos- 
ophy of mental hygiene. 
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The Department also reaches out to the 
parents. Character education, to be ef- 
fective, must be consistent at home and 
in the school. Parents are therefore en- 
couraged to form study groups and to 
call upon the Department of Educational 
Counsel for advice, for reading courses 
or for direct leadership. This work with 
groups of parents is supplementary to 
the intimate individual work with the 
parents of the children who come up for 
detailed study. 

And this department has still another 
function. It helps to mold the policies 
of the schools. Wherever it finds that a 
method of instruction or a policy of 
school management is aggravating instead 
of mitigating children’s difficulties, it 
works with the principals, supervisors 
and superintendent in an attempt to find 
better ways. So much for the Depart- 
ment of Educational Counsel. 

There are other ways in which the 
Winnetka schools are trying to build the 
children’s character. There is the self- 
reliant program in the junior high school, 
for example, the work of the Junior Red 
Cross, the course in biology with its frank 
sex instruction and attempt to build up 
a practical idealism in regard to family 
life. There is the habit training in nurs- 
ery school, kindergartens and up through 
the grades. To describe all the attempts 
would be to write a book on the entire 
organization of the schools, for charac- 
ter development is a dominant or secon- 
dary note in everything the schools un- 
dertake. 

We must not close, however, without 
mention of one very important, although 
still extremely inadequate attempt—the 
attempt to evaluate our present proce- 
dures and to weigh them against proposed 
new ones. This attempt is being made 
by the teachers’ seminar and the Research 
Department. 

The work of the teachers’ seminar at 
present centers around the measurement 
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of group-consciousness or social-minded- 
ness. The work is still in its infancy and 
too new to justify detailed description at 
the present moment. Briefly, however, a 
group of teachers meet together for the 
evening every two weeks under the guid- 
ance of the Superintendent of Schools 
and the director of the Research Depart- 
ment, to evolve, discuss and validate tests 
of group consciousness. It is hoped that 
through these tests it will be possible to 
determine the degree of group conscious- 
ness possessed by any individual and then 
to subject children to different courses of 
treatment and measure the result. Only 
in this way can we discover how far our 
attempt at this phase of character educa- 
tion is effective. 

The Department of Research, besides 
working with the seminar, has attempted 
a rough evaluation of our general end- 
product by comparing our children’s ap- 
parent initiative, leadership and_ social- 
mindedness with those of others. It has 
checked up on their participation in ac- 


tivities when they leave us and become a 
minor fraction of the population of a 
large township high school.* The results 
of this study have been encouraging but, 
of course, not conclusive. They indicate 
that Winnetka children take part in more 
activities and are more often recognized 
as leaders than children more tradition- 
ally trained. 

The Winnetka experiment may be on 
the wrong track. It seems probable, 
however, that among our various at- 
tempts, some at least are worth while. 
The work is worth describing, if for no 
other reason than this: Winnetka at- 
tempts to reorganize the entire school 
procedure in terms of its philosophy of 
character education. It at least realizes 
its responsibility and tries, whether suc- 
cessfully or unsuccessfully, wisely or un- 
wisely, to make use of its opportunity to 
build the character of its children. 





3. See “High School Achievement of Children 
Trained under the Individual Technique,” Elementary 
School Journal, November, 1927, 
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The Use of Art in the Family 


Henry TurRNER BAILEY 


Director, Cleveland School of Art 


HILLIPS BROOKS used to say 
that a man’s religion is not what 
he professes but what he lives. In writing 
this paper, I decided not to theorize, but 
to tell what Mrs. Bailey and I have done. 
We planned our home before we were 
married, put all our savings together and 
built enough of it so that we moved in 
as soon as the minister was through. 
We spent our honeymoon making the 
rooms as attractive as possible. 

Each room, including the kitchen, ex- 
emplified a definite harmony of color. 
Over the study fireplace was the best 
large photograph we could buy of the 
Sistine Mother and Child. In the living 
room, upon wall brackets designed for 
them, we placed, in the best possible light, 
an Apollo Belvidere and a Venus de Milo, 
casts about a foot high. Above the man- 
tle in this room was a small cast of the 
Singing Boys by Della Robbia. The 
other wall decorations were framed draw- 
ings and paintings by artist friends of 
ours. Most of these, after forty years, 
are still in place. We never talked much 
about these things,—just answered the 
children’s questions. They became, for 
our three sons and two daughters, a part 
of the unforgettable background of child- 
hood. All are now men and women who 
love the best in art, because these things 
inevitably established standards of excel- 
lence in interior decoration, in sculpture 
and in painting, or at least helped to 
do that. 

Other factors were illustrated books. 
As each child reached the age of four, 
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he received, as a birthday gift, the most 
beautifully illustrated edition of some 
book he liked that we could find 
Mother Goose, Arabella and Araminta, 
the Fairy Stories, Alice in Wonderland, 
the Child’s Garden of Verse, were the 
first books. They were inscribed on a 
front leaf, “Volume I, Private Library 
of Elizabeth Bailey, 1895,” or whatever 


‘the name and date should be. On each 


succeeding birthday, a new and beautiful 
book was added. This solved the ques- 
tion of birthday presents, gave to each 
child the steadying sense of possessing 
valuable property of his own, made him 
a lover of books and, as now appears, a 
buyer of the best books; moreover, the 
time came when each demanded a book 
plate for his own private library. 

Still another influence, and a potent 
one, was the making of books of our 
own. We made an illustrated book giv- 
ing the detailed history of one day—a 
day when we had a picnic in the woods. 
This told who was first out of bed; who 
was first dressed; who was at breakfast 
in perfect condition on time; what prep- 
aration we made for the picnic; where 
we went ; how we got there; what we did 
—building the fireplace, gathering wood, 
cooking the meal. After dinner we made 
a list of all the trees, flowers and birds 
we saw, and so forth. The last chapter 
told of getting home for supper and of 
getting to bed. It was illustrated and 
bound with an appropriate cover design. 
Needless to add, this is the most popular 
book in our library. The grandchildren 
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all want to see “what papa did when he 
was a boy.” A hundred years from now 
that book will have real historic value. 

Another valuable volume was “The 
Sunday Book.” This we made on rainy 
Sundays. It consists of pictures clipped 
from magazines and advertising pam- 
phlets, some photographs from nature 
and a few drawings, illustrating passages 
from the Bible—what the Bible has to 
say about spring, summer, autumn and 
winter; about the sea, the sky, rain, 
snow; about wild animals and birds and 
children. Sometimes we began with a 
picture we liked and formed verses to fit 
it. Sometimes we began with the verse 
or verses—the twenty-third psalm, the 
story of Ruth, the parable of the Sower 
or of the Prodigal Son—and hunted for 
illustrations to fit the text. Pasting these 
pictures and texts (clipped from cheap 
editions of the Bible) on the pages of 
our book, we were able to produce a very 
handsome volume. 

We made golden text cards illustrated 
in pencil and water color and booklets 
about the children of the Bible, the young 
men of the Bible, the life of Christ, and 
so forth. 

Such work gave the satisfaction that 
creative work of any sort yields, opened 
the eyes to what the making of an illus- 
trated book involves and led all the chil- 
dren to prize more highly the illustrated 
books in their libraries and to appreciate 
more keenly the fine art in them. 

Then, from the first, every Sunday 
morning we went through the very satis- 
factory pictures by Hofmann, illustrating 
the life of Christ. At first mother or 
father told the story of each picture to 
the huddled group regarding it with 
bright eyes. After a time one child 


after another asked to tell the story of 
the picture for the rest to enjoy and to 
check up on, if necessary, for nothing 
must be omitted. The impressions made 
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by these graphic drawings were so vivid 
that on one Sunday morning we found 
the largest rag doll crucified upon the 
end of a bureau! 

These pictures led naturally to other 
pictures illustrating the greatest of lives. 
And so we come inevitably to the master- 
pieces of painting, the madonnas, the 
adorations of the kings, the flights, the 
baptisms, the illustrations for the para- 
bles, the betrayals, the crucifixions, the 
resurrections. Then followed necessarily 
the pictures for which the apostles, the 
church fathers and the saints furnish the 
motive. Before we knew it, and without 
courses of study, methods of teaching or 
weariness under instruction, we found 
ourselves familiar with the pictures which 
constitute the main line in the history of 
painting. 

We wanted to know more about the 
artists who painted these pictures, and 
where the pictures were placed before 
they got into museums. This led to Mas- 
ters in Art, the most delightful and valu- 
able monographs ever published in the 
United States or elsewhere and to books 
telling of the famous churches and cathe- 
drals. 

It might be said of mother: 

Day by day for her darlings 
To her much she added more; 
In her hundred gated Thebes 
Every chamber was a door, 


A door to something grander, 
Loftier wall and vaster floor. 


They are all grown up now, with 
homes of their own and children of their 
own. But they are all lovers of beauty, 
lovers of pictures, lovers of handsome 
books and happier of an evening by their 
own hearth fires than anywhere else in 
the world. 

“Art is caught, not taught,” as Dr. 
White of Cincinnati used to say. And 
speaking of beauty, Emerson said: 


All that’s good and great with thee 
Works in close conspiracy. 
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Some Crucial Problems of Modern Civilization 


Joun A. Hockett 


Lecturer in Education, University of California 


Y WHAT MEANS, if at all, may 

the civilized inhabitants of our 
American cities cope with the growing 
menace of organized racketeering, crime 
and vice? What, if any, measures may 
be adopted to lessen the tragic suffering 
and waste brought about by cyclical and 
technological unemployment? Is it pos- 
sible, through the League of Nations, 
through international conferences and 
agreements or any other conceivable 
means, to banish war from the face of 
the earth? In this age of tremendous 
social surplus, when overproduction para- 
doxically causes widespread suffering, 
can the intelligence of man devise a 
method of distribution of the social in- 
come that will banish poverty and insure 
a decent minimum standard of existence 
to all? 

These are only a few of the momen- 
tous problems that face the American 
people as they attempt to find their way 
in a bewilderingly complex and dynamic 
world. That large numbers are ignorant 
of the very existence of many of the 
most crucial problems, only adds to the 
difficulty of achieving a solution. If 
democracy is to survive, some better 
guide than primitive emotions or an 
ignorant consensus must be employed in 
settling fundamental issues of widespread 
social import. 

For three hundred years the western 
world has been learning with increasing 
momentum the advantages of patiently 
investigating the phenomena of the nat- 
ural world. Only a small minority has 
as yet recognized that the art of living 


~_ 
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together—a hundred millions in one na- 
tion, seventy nations in one world—de- 
mands equally careful study. The long 
and bitter struggle to replace emotion 
and prejudice by intelligence, in under- 
standing and utilizing the forces of na- 
ture, has been largely won. The battle 
for the application of intelligence to the 
social problems of modern life lies ahead. 
There is another significant difference in 
the two cases. All men may utilize and 
profit by the results of research in nat- 
ural science without participating ‘in its 
methods. On the other hand, all must 
participate directly in the enterprise of 
living together. A few leading spirits 
may show us how we may live our com- 
plicated, interdependent lives more_har- 
moniously and happily, but unless the 
great majority accept the principles thus 
suggested and apply them, the result is 
negligible. 
THE CHALLENGE TO EDUCATION 


We are confronted, then, with a civili- 
zation difficult to understand and even 
more difficult to control (in the interest 
of a humane existence). We are simul- 
taneously faced with the necessity of 
developing widespread understanding as 
the only basis of effective democratic 
control. Some thinkers frankly doubt 
whether our ability to grapple with the 
problems produced by a gigantic, mechan- 
istic civilization can keep pace with the 
problems so created. The more optimistic 
prophets pin their faith upon education 
as the only hope of averting disaster. 
Whether education is equal to the chal- 
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lenge no man can say, for the possibili- 
ties of education have never been fully 
probed. Too largely has education fos- 
tered selfish individualism to the neglect 
of the social spirit. Too often has it been 
satisfied with animal training,—a mere 
perfection of individual skills and re- 
sponses divorced from an adequate con- 
ception of the significance of things. It 
has been more concerned in teaching 
young people what to think than in teach- 
ing them to think. 

What might we expect of an educated 
generation? One is tempted to grow elo- 
quent over the possibilities. Surely we 
might expect more than superior indi- 
vidual skill in achieving material success, 
—bigger and better “go-getters.” We 
might legitimately hope for something 
beyond highly trained but narrow special- 
ists. An educated generation, whatever 
else it is, must be liberally educated, con- 
scious of the human values in life, in- 
formed of the existing material and social 
conditions that furnish the setting for 
the drama of civilization and interested 
in modifying the latter as necessary to 
insure greater human satisfaction and 
happiness. The achievement of such a 
result would seem to require a rather 
fundamental revision of the aims and 
methods of our educational institutions, 
from kindergarten to university. Evi- 
dence that educators here and there are 
grasping this significant truth is most 
encouraging. The twelve eminent mem- 
bers of the committee on curriculum 
making of the National Society for the 
Study of Education insist that “it is of 
increasing moment that our educational 
agencies be organized for the task of 
bringing children to a progressive un- 
derstanding of their responsibility for 
social progress and of the problems, 
practices, and institutions of social life.” 

If it is essential that young people 





1. Twenty-sixth Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education (Public School Publish- 
ing Company, 1926), Part II, p. 15. 
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come to understand the problems that 
stand between them and the development 
of a fairer and more satisfying world; 
if, as the committee quoted above urge, 
“curriculum makers are obligated to con- 
sider definitely the merits and deficien- 
cies of American civilization,” it would 
seem profitable to make an inventory of 
contemporary social problems and issues. 
Curriculum specialists, textbook writers 
and teachers should find guidance, in 
meeting the difficult question of what to 
teach, in a valid formulation of the cru- 
cial problems of our political, economic 
and social life. The writer recently at- 
tempted the task of making such an in- 
ventory” and is here concerned with pre- 
senting some of the more important 
findings. In a superficial sense it might 
seem a waste of effort to go forth, like 
Diogenes with his lantern, in search of 
the problems of modern life. Problems, 
in contrast to honest men, cannot be hid, 
but obtrude themselves into the affairs 
of life with great persistence. One has 
but to look upon the daily activities of 
men or to scan the pages of the daily 
press, with a modicum of insight ard 
plenty of problems are revealed. There 
is no end of more serious and scholarly 
books which attempt to appraise the 
merits and deficiencies of civilization. 
Nevertheless, the great society is so vast 
and complex that any man’s interpreta- 
tion must be a partial one. It is likely 
also to be superficial, unless he be a 
profound student. 

In spite of their unpleasant ubiquity, 
social problems and issues are not con- 
crete, tangible objects existing in and of 
themselves. Social conditions and facts 
are, of course, tangible entities. But it 
is only when the human mind judges 
that certain conditions are undesirable, 
as measured by some standard of evalu- 
ation, that we may say a social problem 


2. Hockett, John A., A Determination of the Major 
Social Problems of American Life (New York: Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1927). 
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exists. Since this is true, one must accept 
the judgment of men as to significant 
problems and issues. Obviously, one 
would wish the matured conclusions of 
the most penetrating analysts of society. 
To obtain these, the writer turned to a 
group of books which seemed to repre- 
sent the most mature and valid under- 
standing of the problems and prospects 
of mankind that it is possible to secure. 
Rather than trust his own judgment in 
the selection of the books to be studied, 
he utilized the recommendations of more 
than one hundred outstanding scholars 
in economics, political science, sociology 
and related fields. More than a score of 
books such as James Bryce’s Modern 
Democracies, Harold Laski’s Grammar 
of Politics, Richard Tawney’s Acquisi- 
tive Society and Graham Wallas’ Great 
Society were carefully studied. A rec- 
ord was made of each problem or issue 
recognized by the author of the book. 
Finally a composite list was compiled of 
all the problems so secured. 

As a supplement to, and a check upon, 
the study just described, the writer also 
analyzed the problems and issues dis- 
cussed in the editorials of a selected 
group of critical periodicals over a pe- 
riod of years. This analysis revealed the 
problems that receive recognition in a 
somewhat more popular and ephemeral 
type of literature. Many significant prob- 
lems were recognized in both sources, 
books and periodicals, but in general the 
books proved to be the best source of 
fundamental problems. 


SoME PROBLEMS OF DEMOCRATIC 
GOVERNMENT 


With this introductory explanation, let 
us present some of the more significant 
and enduring problems of organized so- 
cial life. First, let us take problems of 
government. One of the fundamental 
problems here is that of determining the 
desirable limits of governmental action. 
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To what extent should geographical, in- 
dustrial, religious and other groups pos- 
sess autonomy? In what respects should 
the individual possess rights secure from 
governmental encroachment ? 

Closely related is the problem of deter- 
mining and securing the most desirable 
distribution of powers and functions be- 
tween the national, state and local gov- 
ernments. Equally; important is the 
problem of devising means of making 
government more flexible in meeting the 
needs of a highly dynamic society. 

Students of government raise a num- 
ber of important issues. Should propor- 
tional representation be employed ? 
Should the electorate legislate directly 
through the initiative and referendum? 
Is a legislator properly a representative 
exercising his own knowledge and skill 
or a delegate who merely expresses the 
opinion of his constituents? Is the Brit- 
ish parliamentary cabinet system prefer- 
able to the presidential system of the 
United States? 

Another group of problems relate to 
improving the efficiency, skill and_sin- 
cerity of our legislative bodies; relieving 
legislatures of the burden of private bills, 
appointments and petty matters and mak- 
ing them truly deliberative bodies giving 
public-spirited consideratio. and ade- 
quate debate to all bills; eliminating the 
evils of logrolling, lobbying and filibus- 
tering and devising means to compel leg- 
islators to consider the welfare of the 
whole people above that of sectional and 
party groups. 

Considerable recognition is given the 
problem of making public service a per- 
manent, adequately paid, expert profes- 
sion, with requirements and safeguards 
that will attract and utilize in the public 
interest the best wisdom, experience and 
leadership of the country. 

The need is recognized of democratiz- 
ing the party, of removing its secrecy 
and irresponsibility and of abolishing the 
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evils of boss control and professional 
machine politics. 

Many students emphasize the impor- 
tance of promoting widespread under- 
standing of, and interest in, political 
principles, institutions and problems on 
the part of all the people; the problem 
of developing an enlightened, progres- 
sive, responsible, alert, organized and 
effective public opinion. 

Conservatives and liberals alike point 
out the danger of too great control of 
government by the owning economic 
group; the need to reclaim government 
from the power of the financial and in- 
dustrial autocracy. 

An urgent problem is presented by the 
persistence of our inherited and largely 
crystallized system of law, based upon 
outgrown conditions and permeated by 
inflexibility and conservatism which seem 
characteristic of the legal mind and of 
court procedure. We need instead, it is 
insisted, a progressive, creative system of 
law based upon the fundamental facts 
and conditions of the present social and 
economic order. A related problem of 
enduring importance is that of securing 
absolute justice, civil and criminal, to all 
persons alike—rich and poor, white and 
colored ; making the courts accessible and 
justice swift, impartial and certain. 

As a final problem of government, let 
us mention one prominent in the period- 
ical comment as well as in the books, 
that of effectually safeguarding individ- 
ual rights and civil liberties from sub- 
version in times of peace and of war; 
maintaining a jury trial, freedom of 
speech, of press and of assemblage in 
spite of subversive legislation, such as 
espionage and sedition laws, censorship 
and unlawful acts of police officials and 
the representatives of justice. 


PROBLEMS GROWING OuT oF MODERN 
Economic LIFE 

The field of economic activity presents 

us with problems no less difficult and 


disturbing. One of the most vital ones 
indicated by the group of social analysts 
is that of mitigating our materialism, re- 
ducing economic activity to the subordi- 
nate position among human interests that 
it should occupy. A related problem is 
that of lessening the dominance of the 
acquisitive motive and the importance of 
pecuniary reward in industrial life. Rec- 
ognition is also accorded the problem of 
abolishing the tremendous, irresponsible 
power (without corresponding social pur- 
pose) of the private capitalist over the 
physical and mental environment and 
over the lives of others. Most of the 
writers agree that a greater degree of 
socialization of industry and business 
would be desirable, but they differ in 
their estimates of the extent to which it 
should go. 

The problem of securing a more equal, 
a morally and socially defensible, distri- 
bution of wealth and social income is 
indicated as a fundamental need. So 
also is the correlative problem of abolish- 
ing functionless and unearned wealth and 
income. 

In the realm of business methods, one 
of the outstanding problems indicated 
is the protection of stockholders and the 
public from exploitation, the elimination 
of such wasteful, unfair and unsocial 
practices as manufacture of “securities,” 
overcapitalization, inflation, deception, 
stock-watering and manipulation. 

Several problems reiate to the elimina- 
tion of economic waste. One group of 
problems concerns the removal of tech- 
nical, managerial and other wastes of raw 
materials, natural resources, by-products, 
idle equipment and capital, duplication 
of plant, labor turnover, unnecessarily 
long hauls, excessive competition and 
vocational misfits. Another group relates 
to the stabilization of the industrial cycle 
to prevent depression, unemployment, 
poverty and waste. Still others concern 
the removal of restraints on production, 
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the elimination of sabotage in all its 
forms, whether restriction of output, de- 
struction of goods or the sabotage of la- 
bor. The problem of reducing the pro- 
duction of illth is also recognized,—the 
provision of socially useless articles and 
rendering of unnecessary services. This 
would include the elimination of para- 
sitic industries and abolition of fraud 
and adulteration in goods and services. 

In the relations of capital and labor, 
the fundamental problem seems to be 
that of securing greater industrial de- 
mocracy, more participation in manage- 
ment and control by workers. Related 
problems deal with protection and im- 
provement of the condition of labor, such 
as organizing industry so that workers 
will have incentives to devote their full 
productive energy, intelligence and initi- 
ative to their work, abolishing as much 
as possible the dull toil of industry, 
eliminating the exploitation of labor— 
sweating, speeding-up, casting aside of 
middle-aged workers, preventable acci- 
dents and industrial disease,—all forms 
of using human beings as mere instru- 
ments of production, securing for the 
worker greater fixity of tenure and de- 
creasing unemployment and fluctuating 
demand for labor. 

The need for conservation of natural 
resources against wasteful exploitation 
and damage by fire, flooding and so forth, 
is well known. 

Less generally recognized is the prob- 
lem of improving the quality and char- 
acter of consumption of economic goods, 
the abolition of conspicuous display, os- 
tentation and competition in consump- 
tion and the need to devise means to 
safeguard the interests of the consumer 
in our industrial system. 


ProBLEMS OF Poverty, RACE, THE PRESS 
AND EDUCATION 


In addition to specific problems of 
government and industry, there are many 
of a more general social nature. A fun- 


damental problem of this type is that of 
eliminating poverty, destitution and 
slums counteracting the socially and 
spiritually paralyzing effects of indus- 
trialism and securing for all persons the 
conditions of full physical, mental and 
spiritual development. A closely related 
problem is that of developing, stimulat- 
ing, freeing and conserving creative abil- 
ity, initiative and originality and relating 
these forces to ‘worthy purposes in the 
life of the community. Similar in na- 
ture is the need of promoting the sense 
of human brotherhood, increasing the 
world’s supply of mutual forbearance, 
tolerance, loyalty, good will and altru- 
ism. These, as many others, are funda- 
mentally problems of education and are 
largely contingent for solution upon the 
success with which we meet the prob- 
lem of providing adequate free educa- 
tion for all persons. Another problem, 
basically educational, is that of securing 
application of the spirit and methods of 
natural science to the social sciences (in 
so far as applicable) ; educating people 
to attack fundamental causes of evils 
rather than symptoms and particular per- 
sons, to rectify general wrongs rather 
than to be satisfied with ameliorating in- 
dividual cases, to substitute positive 
modes of action for negative restrictions 
and purgings; the problem of develop- 
ing a free, vigorous intellectual life and 
the elimination of prejudice, superstition, 
casuistry, worship of shibboleths, slo- 
gans and irrelevant analogies, fear of 
facing facts, credulity and gullibility. 

A problem we have ever with us is 
that of substituting understanding, toler- 
ance, co-operation and good will for 
racial hostility, prejudice, persecution 
and violence. A group of specific prob- 
lems relate to the safeguarding of the 
political, economic, civic and educational 
rights of minority racial groups. 

For the sake of brevity, let us skip 
over the problems of immigration, prob- 
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lems of health, eugenics and population, 
those of the use of leisure, problems 
growing out of changes in the home and 
the status of women and problems of 
prohibition. 

We should mention a serious problem, 
the great need of elevating the tone, 
ideals and ethical standards of the press 
and the importance of securing an hon- 
est, impartial and adequate supply of 
news. A related problem involves free- 
ing the press from the domination of 
advertisers and special interests and pre- 
venting suppression, misrepresentation 
and falsification of news and the use of 
the editorial and news columns for prop- 
aganda. 

The problem of lessening the amount 
of crime and vice, both adult and juvenile, 
involves a recognition of the community 
responsibility for crime and the removal 
of the conditions and handicaps which 
cause it. There is also great need of 
securing reformation and education of 
criminals, delinquents and _ incapables 
through the use of the best scientific, 
psychological and humane treatment, for 
the purpose of restoring them to useful- 
ness whenever possible and of protecting 
society and posterity from the effects of 
social disease. 

In terminating this long, but by no 
means complete, list of serious social 
problems we mention two of special in- 
ternational significance. First, of course, 
the pre-eminent problem of abolishing 
war, through elimination of the narrow, 
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insolent, selfish, jingoistic, chauvinistic 
aspects of nationalism, through mobili- 
zation of the world’s peace sentiment, 
through international co-operation to 
limit or abolish armaments, armies and 
militarism. Second, the related problem 
of eliminating the dangers, abuses and 
injustices of economic imperialism. 

Incomplete as it is, the list of ominous 
problems just presented should be suffi- 
cient to shock schools, colleges and 
churches out of any self-satisfied compla- 
cency they may possess. Limitations of 
space have required the statement of 
these evidences of social maladjustment 
in very general terms, without the sup- 
porting detail that would make them 
painfully vivid. To appreciate the sig- 
nificance of any one problem, the reader 
must visualize the injustice, the waste, 
the suffering, the frustration of human 
ambition and aspiration that are involved. 
It is not to be wondered that serious 
scholars talk of the decline of the west, 
of a race between education and catas- 
trophe, of a threatened bankruptcy of 
civilization. It is not surprising that 
some thinkers despair of mankind ever 
being able adequately to cope with the 
difficulties generated by the gigantic civ- 
ilization it has developed. The intelli- 
gence of man has reconstructed the phys- 
ical basis of civilization. There is hope 
that the same intelligence, challenged to 
action, may re-establish on a higher plane 
the social and moral relationships of our 
collective life! 























A Determination of Generalizations Basic to the 
Social Studies Curriculum 


NEAL BILLINGS 


Instructor in American History and Education, 
State Teachers College, Milwaukee 


ECAUSE of the complex changes 
which modern life has brought about, 
morality and the application of religious 
ideals to daily life are no longer ques- 
tions merely of one’s relations to those 
with whom he comes into immediate as- 
sociation, but include attitudes and re- 
actions toward social, economic and po- 
lical problems of great intricacy, involv- 
ing practically the entire population of 
the world. This is well illustrated by an 
experience of the chairman of the board 
of directors of the General Electric Com- 
pany, Owen D. Young, who is reported 
to have said that he had always thought 
of finances as being a matter of econom- 
ics and that he realized for the first time 
the immense moral implications of a 
country’s financial system when he was 
in Germany after the war. Here he wit- 
nessed the wiping out of the life savings 
of thrifty families through the inflation 
of the currency and saw the spectacle of 
laboring men’s wives hurrying to the 
stores with their husband’s wages, paid 
daily or sometimes oftener, to buy what 
they could before the purchasing power 
of their paper marks had dwindled be- 
cause of further inflation. This situa- 
tion presents but one of several similar 
moral problems inherent in the social and 
economic organization of the modern 
world. 
I suppose most of us know in a gen- 
eral way what these problems are. But 
in the hope of securing a definite and in- 


clusive list of these problems, an exam- 
ination was made of over sixty leading 
books written by foremost writers in the 
fields of sociology, economics, govern- 
ment, geography and the social studies. 
From this study there resulted a con- 
densed list of forty-eight central prob- 
lems, such as the problems of “overcom- 
ing the evils of a too great concentration 
of wealth,” “the prevention of political 
corruption,” and “the elimination of race 
prejudice.” 

Understanding of these problems and 
ability to think about them intelligently 
and morally is based fundamentally upon 
an understanding of the circumstances 
out of which they have grown. Looked 
at broadly these circumstances can be 
summed up in a few general historical 
movements or trends and a few basic fac- 
tors called “influences.” These also were 
gathered, along with the central prob- 
lems, from the books of the specialists. 
The list includes three great influences— 
geographical environment, social hered- 
ity and biological heredity—and seventy- 
four historical movements, such as “the 
rise and spread of industrialism,” “the 
increasing difficulties of efficient adminis- 
tration of justice in a complicated demo- 
cratic society,” and “the industrialization 
of the mind and culture of mankind.” 

Complete understanding of these basic 
problems, movements and influences is 
still further dependent upon an under- 
standing of the generalizations which de- 
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scribe and sum up the known inter-rela- 
tionships among the facts of social, eco- 
nomic and political life. This part of 
the study required the collection, win- 
nowing, organization and condensation of 
about 4,600 statements from thirty-three 
books of the leading specialists in the 
social studies. These books were chosen 
by ballot by over two hundred leading 
professors and writers in the field. A 
list of about 880 basic generalizations 
was formulated, examples of which are: 

(1) The use of machinery and large- 
scale production tends to lower prices. 

(2) Unfavorable geographical condi- 
tions, such as bad climate and poor soil, 
lead to poverty. 

(3) Class lines tend to harden and 
perpetuate themselves. 

(4) The culture of a people is a direct 
reflection of their education and intel- 
ligence. 

(5) Sympathy and good will grow 
out of community of interest and co-op- 
eration. 

An analysis of thinking shows it to be 
essentially a process of problem-solving. 
If we wish these important generaliza- 
tions, movements and influences to be 
used to the best advantage in people’s 
thinking, we should lead them to study 
problems involving these generalizations, 
movements and influences. These prob- 
lems should involve concrete data from 
which the generalizations applicable can 
be drawn. Generalizations thus learned 
will not be so readily forgotten as when 
memorized verbally by rote and will be 
more readily recalled in similar circum- 
stances in the future. The problem at- 


tack using concrete data also adds inter- 
est and added interest means increased 
learning. 

Evidence assembled in the first chapter 
of the book and experience in teaching 
college students have shown the very real 
need which exists for bringing students 
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face to face with these fundamental prob- 
lems, generalizations, movements and in- 
fluences. Dr. Earle Rugg examined 
twelve social studies textbooks below col- 
lege level and found that such an exceed- 
ingly important concept as “democracy” 
(a very important term used in a good 
many generalizations, problems and 
movements) was mentioned in the index 
of only three books and in these three 
books it was given five lines, one page 
and six pages respectively. In three of 
the books it was implied in the content 
and in the remaining six it was neither 
mentioned in the index nor implied in the 
content. I have found the students in 
my classes especially ignorant of the eco- 
nomic aspects of the social studies and 
very often quite unaware of the existence 
of any real problems underlying the ver- 
bal generalizations which they have col- 
lected in their previous twelve years of 
schooling. If we are not providing high 
school graduates with an intelligent un- 
derstanding of these fundamental ideas 
and problems, what must be the condition 
of that majority of our citizens who 
never graduate from high school? 

Psychologists once believed that if we 
taught boys and girls to be just in their 
business dealings with the village store- 
keeper or in play with their schoolmates 
they would automatically apply this vir- 
tue at the ballot box. But modern phy- 
chology as well as everyday experience 
has shown that there is no foundation for 
this belief. We might, of course, make 
adult education in the social studies com- 
pulsory and restrict the suffrage to those 
meeting this qualification, thus obviating 
the necessity for grade and high school 
education in this field; but until that ideal 
day arrives we should do the best we 
can to provide a vital educational pro- 
gram along this line for our future cit- 
izenry at the time when they are under 
the care of the school. 
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Third Annual Research Conference of the Religious Education 
Association 


J. M. ArtMaNn 


General Secretary, Religious Education Association 


HE THIRD ANNUAL RE- 

SEARCH CONFERENCE of the 
Religious Education Association, spon- 
sored by the Research Committee, has 
just been held at the Hotels Windermere, 
Chicago, December 5-7. The members 
of the Research Committee are: Ells- 
worth Faris, Chairman, Professor, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Arthur E. Holt, Vice- 
Chairman, Professor, Chicago Theologi- 
cal Seminary; William Clayton Bower, 
Professor, University of Chicago; S. A. 
Courtis, Professor, University of Michi- 
gan; Galen M. Fisher, Institute of Social 
and Religious Research, New York City ; 
Hugh Hartshorne, Professor, Yale Uni- 
versity; Mark A. May, Professor, Yale 
University; John J. B. Morgan, Profes- 
sor, Northwestern University ; Edwin D. 
Starbuck, Professor, University of Cali- 
fornia; Arthur L. Swift, Professor, 
Union Theological Seminary; Goodwin 
B. Watson, Professor, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

In this conference, the committee 
sought to emphasize researches seeking to 
understand personality development and 
especially the part religion plays in per- 
sonal social growth. The program fol- 
lows: 


Opening of the conference. ArtHur E. Hott, 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 

Summary of the 1928 and 1929 Research Con- 
ferences. RutH SHONLE CAVAN. 

The Use of the Life History in the Study of 
Personality. C.irrorp R. SHaw, Institute of 
Juvenile Research, Chicago. 

An Inventory of the Neurotic Personality. 
Louis L. THurstone, Department of Psy- 
chology, University of Chicago. 

What Phases of Religion Can and Should Be 
Subjected to Research? HucH HaArtSHORNE, 
Divinity School, Yale University. 

Studies Relating to the Inter-relationship of 
Religion and Personality. Goopwin B. Wat- 
son, Department of Psychology, Columbia 
University. 

Study of Family Relations and Personality Ad- 
justments. Ernest R. Burcess, Department 
of Sociology, University of Chicago. 

What Phases of Personality Can and Should 
Be Subjected to Research? Rosert E. Park, 
Department of Sociology, University of Chi- 
cago. 

A Study of Successful Church Schools. Hucu 
Hartshorne, Divinity School, Yale Univer- 
sity. 

Report of the Findings Committee. Harrison 
Etuiott, Union Theological Seminary. 


The personnel of the conference was 
made up of leaders in case studies, life 
history techniques, testing, personality 
inventories and so forth,—and persons 
doing research as a part of the practical 
working of the church, school, child clin- 
ics and others. 
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This conference passed some resolu- 
tions asking the Research Committee of 
the R. E. A. to sponsor both national and 
regional research conferences so that 
more interested persons could attend; to 
provide sectional discussion groups in 
each conference so that those interested 
in definite procedures or methods can dis- 
cuss these more intimately; and to carry 
in the journal each month a section which 
will serve as a clearing house for research 
progress, reporting researches in process 
as well as those completed. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE STENOGRAPHIC 
NOTES OF THE CONFERENCE! 


Chairman Holt: I think it is dawning 
on most of us that this kind of work is a 
very valuable contribution to our Ameri- 
can institutional life. The more I see of 
American institutional life, the more I am 
impressed with the fact that some agency 
which will be the friendly enemy of all 
of it will perform a great service— 
friendly in the sense that it desires the 
welfare of it and the enemy of all of it in 
that it is sharply critical of every bit of it. 

I have been watching institutions dur- 
ing this past year and I have been much 
impressed with the inability of an institu- 
tion to escape from its own involvements. 
Institutions are involved in their giving 
constituency; they are involved in their 
boards of directors; they are involved in 
their own buildings and equipment ; they 
are finally involved in their own consum- 
ing constituency; and when you get an 
institution involved in all these five-fold 
ways, it is almost impossible for it to 
make any progress. Some agency which 
stands over against it, and, in a free way, 
a sharp way, criticizes it and holds up to 
it critical standards of a true objective, 
really does perform a great service to our 
institutional life. That, it seems to me, 
we are coming to see is the very great 
function of an agency of this kind. 


1. The full stenographic report of the conference 
may be obtained at cost. 
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You ask what the R. E. A. does. No- 
body can tell you, because it does not do 
anything as other institutions do things. 
It seems to me its function is to stand 
over against all these other institutions 
and criticize them; and, as a sub-organi- 
zation for sharpening up the critical fac- 
ulties of the Religious Education Associ- 
ation, it seems to me this conference has 
a very real place. Here we examine our 
tools to see whether or not we can do a 
true piece of critical work. Here differ- 
ent men who are engaged in the task of 
research work come together and com- 
pare notes and submit for criticism the 
tools with which they carry on this criti- 
cal work. 

We have thought it wise to have a 
short review of the past sessions. An in- 
stitution of this kind accumulates some 
history and ought to be cognizant of its 
past history for no other reason than as 
a contribution to its own self-respect. 
Dr. Cavan, who has been a close worker 
with this section of the R. E. A., has 
consented to take some time this morning 
just to bring before us some of the ma- 
jor, I do not know whether I can say 
conclusions arrived at, trends in former 
sessions of this Research Section. 

Ruth Shonle Cavan: This is a state- 
ment of the background of the Annual 
Research Conference of the Religious 
Education Association. 

The Religious Education Association 
has now sponsored three research con- 
ferences. The first was held in Septem- 
ber 1928, the second in September 1929, 
the third opens here today. 

These conferences, being a new depar- 
ture for the Religious Education Associ- 
ation—in some respects a new departure 
for any organization—have not yet at- 
tained a very formal pattern. In many 
respects, they are still in an experimental 
stage. Several principles only have been 
carried over from year to year. The two 
most important are that those who are 
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invited to attend the conference must ac- 
tually be engaged in research work; and 
that the group must be small enough to 
permit of genuine discussion. Procedures 
for holding the conference, subjects for 
report and types of report are still in a 
state of flux. 

The Religious Education Association 
Research Conference is an experiment 
which grew out of a felt need of the As- 
sociation. 

The Association, in its journal and in 
the annual conventions held in the spring 
of each year, has always leaned toward 
factual reports and has given recognition 
to new departures in methods and prin- 
ciples of religious and character educa- 
tion. Dr. Cope, secretary of the Associ- 
ation for many years prior to his death, 
made and published one of the first sur- 
veys of weekday religious education and 
in the journal were published brief, fac- 
tual surveys and studies. The Associa- 
tion sponsored the interest in character 
education which led directly to the grant- 
ing of money to Dr. Hartshorne and Dr. 
May for their careful experiments in 
methods of studying various character 
traits and the relation of these traits to 
other factors of personality or home 
background. Some of the earliest re- 
ports from their study were published in 
the journal of the Association and later 
as a monograph. 

It was not until the fall of 1926, how- 
ever, soon after Mr. Artman assumed the 
position of General Secretary, that a defi- 
nite policy was adopted for encouraging 
research work in character and religious 
education. A research committee was 
appointed under the chairmanship of Dr. 
A. E. Holt, charged with discovering 
what the R. E. A. might best do to fur- 
ther research in the fields just mentioned. 
Many possibilities presented themselves 
to the committee and were investigated. 
Many had to be discarded because of the 
peculiar character of the Association, 


with its small official staff and large body 
of volunteer members. Original research 
work seemed, for the time being, impos- 
sible. But the committee felt that the 
Association had a real function in dis- 
seminating the results of research already 
carried out and in co-ordinating the ef- 
forts of research workers. 

One of the first steps was to make a 
survey of research work recently com- 
pleted or in process in character and re- 
ligious education. Two such surveys 
were published in the journal in 1927 and 
1928. The Association also sought to 
encourage research studies through pub- 
lication of a monograph series. Five 
monographs have now appeared in this 
series. 

Another step was to provide at the 
Annual Convention a special day for re- 
ports on research projects. The Annual 
Convention is a semi-popular convention, 
which assembles each spring to consider 
some question fundamental to character 
or religious education. In 1927 and again 
in 1928, the day following the convention 
was given over to reports of research 
work. This day proved very successful. 
It became apparent, however, that the en- 
tire program of the convention needed to 
be infused with the results of scientific 
studies and also that there was in the 
R. E. A. a small group engaged in re- 
search work who wished for more techni- 
cal discussions than were possible at a 
popular convention. 

When the Research Committee met 
during the 1928 convention, it had a year 
and a half of experience behind it and it 
felt keenly the presence of these devel- 
oping interests in research work in char- 
acter and religious education. 

After debating anew the part which 
the R. E. A. might best play in stimulat- 
ing further research, it passed the fol- 
lowing motion: 

“The Research Committee regards its 
function to be the accumulation and dis- 
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semination of information concerning re- 
search, the promotion of research 
through fellowship of research workers 
and the encouragement of new work in 
fruitful directions, rather than the under- 
taking of research work itself.” 

A committee on review and refer- 
ence was at once appointed to work out 
a plan for a meeting of research workers 
in order that those working in related 
fields of character, personality and relig- 
ious development might be brought to- 
gether in fellowship and might be given 
the opportunity to discuss together their 
techniques, problems and projects, to the 
end that the knowledge and experience of 
one should become the knowledge and 
experience of all and that scattered 
efforts might be better co-ordinated. 

Within a few weeks, the Wiebolt 
Foundation of Chicago granted the Relig- 
ious Education Association funds for 
holding a research conference and the 
Chicago Theological Seminary offered 
their new building as the meeting place. 
During the summer of 1928, staff and 
committee planned this first conference, 
drawing upon such precedents as they 
could find for suggestions and formulat- 
ing plans as best they might to meet the 
particular needs of the situation. 

In September, 1928, the First Research 
Conference of the Religious Education 
Association was held at the Chicago 
Theological Seminary, to “promote re- 
search through fellowship of research 
workers and to encourage new work in 
fruitful directions.” 

In planning the conferences, the com- 
mittee has held in mind that the key 
theme of the conference is character and 
personality development. What is being 
done to study the processes of such 
development—to discover facts which 
affect such development? What methods 
are best adapted to such studies? Many 
fields of study are interested in character 
and personality development. The re- 
ligious educator believes that an adequate 
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religious philosophy stabilizes character. 
The educator cannot help but concern 
himself with the popular interest in char- 
acter education. The psychologist and 
psychiatrist are concerned with the nor- 
mal and abnormal processes of mental 
and emotional life. Each field has pro- 
duced studies and methods of study. 
Hence, representatives from each field 
were invited to the conferences. There 
were forty-two people present at the 
First Research Conference. They came 
from the following fields: religious edu- 
cation, religious philosophy, psychiatry, 
sociology, education, ethics, psychology, 
political science, philosophy and statistics. 
At the second conference, held in Sep- 
tember, 1929, there were forty people 
present, representing the fields just men- 
tioned and, in addition, child psychology 
and personnel research. 

The first conference was framed 
around reports of research projects. Ab- 
stracts of these reports have been pub- 
lished in a 105 page mimeographed vol- 
ume. The spread of interest and the 
diversity of studies being made in the 
fields of character, personality and relig- 
ious development are well indicated by a 
glance at the reports which were given. 
Dr. Hartshorne reported upon the Char- 
acter Education Inquiry; Dr. Thurstone 
upon the measurement of attitudes; Dr. 
Reavis upon the relation of civic effici- 
ency to civic knowledge; Dr. Courtis 
upon a study of growth curves; Dr. 
Thrasher upon his study of the boys in 
New York City’s Italian area; Mr. Boi- 
sen upon religious factors in mental dis- 
order; Dr. Morgan and Dr. Lowry upon 
the clinical approach to personality; Dr. 
Kimball Young upon the study of per- 
sonality through mental content; Dr. 


Swift on the survey of the Brooklyn 
Y. M. C. A.; Dr. Kincheloe upon the 
case study of a church: Dr. Furfey upon 
measurement of developmental age; and 
Mr. Mayer upon devising a curriculum 
for religious education. 
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Last year another plan was followed. 
Each session was given, not to the report 
of a project, but to the discussion of a 
method of study. A chairman developed 
the theme. Then those present who had 
worked with the particular method under 
discussion presented informally their re- 
sults and difficulties, while those from 
related fields raised questions and objec- 
tions from the perspective which they had 
gained through familiarity with some 
other method of study. The first five ses- 
sions were concerned in turn with a dis- 
cussion of instruments of research, life- 
history and case study methods, con- 
trolled experiments, methods in commu- 
nity studies and curriculum research. A 
sixth session was given to a critical anal- 
ysis of the bases for present standards of 
value. As with the previous conference, 
the reports were edited and published in 
a mimeographed volume containing 167 
pages. 

The results of a conference such as 
this one are intangible and difficult to 
summarize, impossible to measure. Some 
conferences have one tangible result in 
the publication of proceedings. The pro- 
ceedings from the R. E. A. research 
conferences have been issued solely for 
a group limited in number, since they 
represent the discussion of an informal 
and somewhat cloistered group not talk- 
ing for publication. Hence, the value of 
the conference lies in the fellowship en- 
gendered between representatives of dif- 
ferent fields—the breaking across bar- 
riers of unfamiliarity; it has value in the 
stimulating of interest, both through sug- 
gestions which come from other studies 
and from the impetus to develop better 
methods of research which results from 
the keen criticism of methods already in 
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use. It has value through the dissemina- 
tion of reports of work in progress and 
through the critical evaluation of meth- 
ods. Perhaps the best indication of the 
value of the conference is the readiness 
of those who have attended one year to 
accept an invitation for the succeeding 
year and the eagerness with which many 
who cannot be accommodated at a small 
conference request permission to attend. 

In the internal administration of the 
conference, certain problems remain un- 
solved. The committee does not yet 
know what method of presentation of 
material and stimulation of discussion are 
most fruitful; what types of problems 
will raise the sharpest issues; what lines 
of research should be encouraged. There 
is also the question of what further the 
Research Committee, or a conference 
such as this one, might do to stimulate 
research. Is there the possibility of hav- 
ing projects reported when they are still 
in the planning stage, in order to perfect 
such plans? Is there the possibility of 
approving projects and recommending 
them to foundations for funds? On these 
and other points the present conference 
may make a contribution. 

The purpose of the conference is not 
entertainment. The committee has not 
invited the conference members here to 
enlighten or amuse them. Nor is it as- 
sumed that those who present papers 
have the last word to say upon the prob- 
lems which they have been studying. 
Necessarily, in the interest of efficiency, 
a committee must run the conference and 
a chosen few must be asked to speak. 
But the conference is a joint undertaking 
of all who are here and ‘its success de- 
pends upon the readiness with which each 
person contributes from his experience. 
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The Bucknell Seminar 


Cuarctes M. Bonp 


Professor of Religious Education, Bucknell University 


OOD-WILL SEMINARS of Jews, 

Catholics and Protestants appear to 
be quite the fashion in these days. Due 
to the efforts of the National Council of 
Jews and Christians and the Religious 
Education Association, two seminars have 
recently been held in Pennsylvania, one 
at Dickinson College and the other at 
Bucknell University. The same general 
program was followed in both seminars, 
although the personnel was almost en- 
tirely different. Both seminars were pat- 
terned upon the meeting held at Colum- 
bia University in January, 1929, and re- 
ported in Religious Education in March 
of that year. 

A. W. Gottschall, pastor of the First 
Christian Church, Baltimore, Maryland, 
and Regional Secretary of the Middle 
Atlantic Committee of the Religious Edu- 
cation Association, has been largely re- 
sponsible for the arrangement of the 
programs for the two Pennsylvania sem- 
inars. In this work he has had the ac- 
tive co-operation of Everett Clinchy, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the National Con- 
ference of Jews and Christians. For the 
Bucknell Seminar the principal speak- 
ers were: G. W. Richards, Presi- 
dent of the Theological Seminary of the 
Reformed Church in the United States, 


Lancaster, Pa.; and Abram Simon, rabbi 
of the Washington Hebrew Congrega- 
tion, Washington, D. C. Thomas O’Mal- 
ley, S. J., was expected to present the 
Catholic point of view, but unfortunately 
was prevented from attending the Sem- 
inar because of a severe cold. To get 
the Catholic point of view before the 
Bucknell Seminar. Mr. Gottschall read 
the paper presented by Rev. George Bull 
at the Dickinson Seminar. This paper 
will be printed in the April issue of 
Religious Education. The Seminar re- 
gretted the fact that Dean O’Malley 
could not be in attendance but appreci- 
ated hearing Dr. Bull’s paper. 
Invitations went out from Mr. Gott- 
schall’s office and from the local commit- 
tee at Bucknell University to Catholic 
priests, Jewish rabbis, Protestant clergy- 
men of all denominations, laymen of the 
three confessions, Y. M. C. A. secre- 
taries, professors and students from 
Bucknell and from other institutions of 
higher learning in northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania. All of these groups were repre- 
sented in the Seminar but the Catholic 
priests. One or two members of the 
Catholic group who had earlier signified 
their intentions of coming failed to ar- 
rive. This made the group somewhat 
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one-sided and placed a heavy burden on 
the few Catholic students in attendance. 
Nearly three hundred persons attended 
the public sessions and the round table 
sessions maintained a numerical strength 
of fifty persons. 

Dr. Richards opened the program with 
a masterful presentation of the historic 
development of Christianity. Some mem- 
bers of the Seminar felt that Dr. Rich- 
ards did not lay enough emphasis upon 
the major theme of the meeting, namely, 
“The Extent of Discrimination and What 
We Can Do About It.” Rabbi Simon, in 
his address Thursday evening, gripped 
the Seminar with his incisive but kindly 
analysis of Jewish-Protestant relations. 
After each address a forum was opened 
and a lively period of question and an- 
swer followed. 

The round table discussions of the sec- 
ond day were slow in getting started. 
Each group spent considerable time in 
complimenting the others. As the day 
wore on, however, issues begin to be 
joined and Mr. Clinchy, who was pre- 
siding at the final session, had consider- 
able difficulty in bringing the discussion 
to a close. Participants did not hesitate 
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to state facts and convictions, although 
they might have been considered to be 
“loaded with dynamite.” The friendly 
spirit which characterized the discussion, 
however, saved the situation. 

One naturally asks the question, What 
came out of the Seminar? Anything 
more. than guesses and impressions are 
impossible at the present. Those whe 
participated in the Seminar speak in high 
ptaise of the program. A group of Jew- 
ish, Catholic and Protestant students at 
Bucknell had been meeting in a local 
seminar for nearly a month before the 
Good-Will Seminar convened. That 
group is planning to continue its work 
and to invite other students to participate. 
Reports have come in from surrounding 
towns to the effect that the Good-Will 
Seminar is the subject of many sermons 
in the churches, of discussion in minis- 
terial organizations and of speakers in 
Rotary Clubs. The idea and spirit of 
the seminar seems to have captured the 
imaginations of many persons and groups 
in this area. There is a real hope voiced 
by many of these people that the seminar 
may become an annual event. 


Character Emphases in Recent Conferences 


O. D. Foster 


Secretary for Higher Education, Religious Education Association 


HE WRITER has recently had oc- 

casion to note running through 
widely differing significant conferences 
and gatherings, in various colors, threads 
emphasizing the need of religious, moral 
and character education. In some instances 
these threads all but form the warp and 
woof of the discussional fabric. 

In a small gathering at a great munici- 
pal university, the acting head mani- 
fested greater interest in the moral and 
spiritual welfare of his students than in 


any other of the numerous problems 
pressing so heavily upon him for solu- 
tion. 

In a Jewish theological institution, the 
outstanding concern on the part of the 
administration and faculty was how to 
keep spiritual growth apace with intel- 
lectual development. 

In the inaugural address of the presi- 
dent of one of our great Catholic uni- 
versities, the incumbent stated in part that 
“Mortality must be the vital force ani- 
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mating the whole fabric of education. It 
must be the atmosphere which the student 
breathes; it must suffuse with its light 
all that he reads, illuminate all that is 
noble, expose what is base and give to 
the true and the false their relative light 
and shade.” 

In a conference of state university 
presidents recently held, the material in- 
terests of the university were noticeably 
subordinated to the “immaterial,” the 
moral and character building influences. 
In fact, greater concern for the spiritual 
welfare of the student will rarely be 
found in a similar gathering of denomina- 
tional college presidents. 

In a recent great international gather- 
ing on world peace, speaker after speaker 
stated that the peace of the world de- 
pended more upon the character of the 
persons in power than on any machinery, 
however good, that might be set up. 

In an address at the recent White 
House Conference, Dr. Wilbur, Secre- 
tary of the Interior, said: 

We all have a common aim which is to pre- 
pare the American child physically, mentally 
and morally, more fully to meet the responsi- 
bility of tomorrow than we have been able to 
meet that of today. We want our future men 
and women to be self-starters and to operate 
under their own personal control, not people 
who follow the herd or develop an emotional 
storm when confronted by difficulties. 

In the opening address of the confer- 
ence just alluded to, President Hoover, 
in summing up, said in part: 

From your explorations into the mental and 
moral endowments and opportunities of children 
will develop new methods to inspire their crea- 
tive work and play, to substitute love and self- 
discipline for the rigors of rule, to guide their 
recreations into wholesome channels, to steer 
them past the reefs of temptation, to develop 


their characters and to bring them to adult age 
in tune with life, strong in moral fiber and 


prepared to play more happily their part in 
the productive tasks of human society. 


Perhaps there never has been in our 
country such a widespread interest in, 
and consciousness of, necessity for char- 
acter education. In Catholic, Jewish and 
Protestant circles, in municipal and state 
institutions and in governmental coun- 
cils, we find the call for character edu- 
cation. 

Never have the old agencies which 
have been assuming to develop character 
been faced with a greater challenge and 
opportunity. Never have so many allies 
been ready to be used. Never has there 
been a finer spirit of co-operation. The 
solution of the great problem of integrat- 
ing their work into a co-ordinated, if 
indeed not a unified effort, is one of the 
most vital needs of the modern world. 
With all the forces mobilized and organ- 
ized for concerted and supervised action, 
the hitherto impossible may be accom- 
plished. 

More and more the agencies feeding 
upon the charitable attitudes of the pub- 
lic will be brought before the bar of 
actual accomplishment to give an account 
of themselves and of the service they are 
rendering for the funds and confidence 
entrusted to them. They cannot continue 
to live on sacred inviolability or upon 
past reputations in the face of the moral 
national crisis in which we are now 
pathetically floundering. Responsibility 
cannot be shifted either by them or by 
the public supporting them. In this con- 
nection, President Hoover’s final words 
at the White House Conference are 
timely for us all. “It will rest with you 
to light the fires of that inspiration in 
the general public conscience and from 
that conscience lead into action.” 
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Student Personnel Work. By ESTHER 
Lioyp-Jones. New York: Harper & 
3rothers, 1929. Pp. 253. $3.50. 


This book is a comprehensive and 
thorough description of the Personnel 
Bureau of Northwestern University. It 
describes the organization of the bureau, 
its various departments and the leading 
phases of its work during the first six 
years of its existence. The bureau as 
thus described presents what is probably 
the most highly centralized university 
personnel bureau in America. 

The outstanding characteristics of the 
Northwestern system are a comprehen- 
sive plan of service to students and the 
collection of a large amount of informa- 
tion about every Northwestern student in 
the college of liberal arts, commerce, en- 
gineering and speech. The records of 
ten thousand students were included in 
the studies made by Mrs. Lloyd-Jones 
and her collaborators. 

A significant fact is the spirit of loy- 
alty and co-operation in the development 
of this bureau. The entire enterprise 
was conducted at a cost of approximately 
eighteen thousand dollars a year which, 
considered in relation to the volume of 
work produced, will at once be recog- 
nized as comparatively small. Mrs. 
Lloyd-Jones, in her concluding chapter, 
enters the realm of prophecy and sug- 
gests to university administrators the in- 
corporation of a department of personnel 
as co-ordinate with two other depart- 
ments, namely, that of instruction and 
that of finance and equipment. The 
Northwestern plan as described is not 
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thus co-ordinate but will be suggestive 
for illustrative purposes to those looking 
in this direction. 

A frequent question arises in connec- 
tion with the Northwestern bureau as to 
the exact administrative relationships 
between the offices of the dean of men, 
the dean of women and the Personnel 
Bureau. Special inquiry reveals an im- 
portant point about the psychology of the 
Northwestern bureau. It has not been a 
cut and dried affair worked out in con- 
formity to a rigid scheme set up at ad- 
ministrative headquarters. The bureau 
has been a growing affair taking each 
step in its development in view of exist- 
ing needs. It is still gradually discover- 
ing its most effective place in the admin- 
istrative family. Mrs. Lloyd-Jones re- 
plies, therefore, that the relationship be- 
tween the director of the bureau and the 
deans of men and women is not charted, 
but is on the basis of friendly, harmoni- 
ous, co-operative endeavor. 

Interesting new developments are re- 
ported from Northwestern since the pe- 
riod described, closing with 1926. Among 
them is a more effective system of coun- 
seling the individual student which has 
been developed in conjunction with a re- 
vised plan for Freshman Week. This 
has been felt by critics of the Northwest- 
ern plan to be one of its most urgent 
needs. The newer development empha- 
sizes the training and use of upper-class- 
men as counselors for freshmen. Gregg 
Manson, the assistant director of the bu- 
reau, is engaged in a research project 
upon the development of tests for the 
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vocational interests of women, similar to 
the tests developed by E. K. Strong, of 
Stanford University, for men. Further 
centralization of the placement service of 
the university has gone on since 1926 
and is now highly unified for all gradu- 
ating students and alumni as well as for 
undergraduates desiring part time work 
in the offices of the bureau. 

Those who wish to study in contrast a 
decentralized personnel service will do 
well to study Problems of College Edu- 
cation edited by Fred Hudelson and pub- 
lished by the University of Minnesota 
Press in 1928. 

R. H. EDWArDs 

National Council on Religion in Higher 
Education 


Criminology. By Frep E. Haynes. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1930. Pp. 417. $3.50. 

This is a teacher’s textbook, based 
upon and perhaps descriptive of Profes- 
sor Haynes’ teaching during the last 
twenty years at the State University of 
Iowa, supplemented by personal observa- 
tion of many correctional institutions. It 
gives selections of reference readings 
from a wide range of sources. Review 
questions follow the text of every chap- 
ter. A well classified index makes the 
contents of the whole volume readily 
available. 

Its four hundred pages graphically re- 
port the experiences of individuals and 
agencies dealing with delinquent classes 
and summarize the conclusions of theo- 
rists upon the problems underlying overt 
acts of crime. Personal incidents, gath- 
ered from the records of case work 
everywhere, illumine and exemplify the 
text, which is written so simply and in- 
terestingly as to furnish the general 
reader with one of the best single vol- 
umes narrating the progressive develop- 
ment of criminological principles and 
practice. Few are the agencies and per- 
sons known for their first hand knowl- 
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edge of both, whose names are not to be 
found in these sixteen chapters. Those 
most conspicuous for their absence from 
the text and index belong within the 
sphere of religious teachings and the pre- 
ventive and restorative practice of the 
churches. In the index no references ap- 
pear to religion, church or to any insti- 
tutions or agencies, educational or re- 
formatory, for forming or rehabilitating 
character that are to be credited to the 
initiative, administration and support of 
the Jewish and Christian faiths. The 
Young Men’s Christian Association, the 
Knights of Columbus and the Young 
Women’s Christian Association are men- 
tioned only with reference to their co-op- 
eration with the War Camp Community 
Service. In noting the movement in the 
schools to take over responsibility for the 
behavior of children and character build- 
ing, the author remarks: 

A generation ago the réle of moral precepts 
was regarded as important in the proper train- 
ing of a child, and influences of this kind were 
used in the home and in the church. The fail- 
ure of the church as an institution for the con- 
trol of the younger generation has probably 
been responsible for the development of so- 
called “character education” in the schools. It 
represents on the one hand the “good thoughts 
—good deeds” precepts of the Sunday school 
and church, and on the other hand the taking 
over of more functions of social control by the 
schools. 

Evidently the author’s attention has 
not been attracted to the historic influence 
of religion in providing “sanctuary” ref- 
uge from the pursuing avenger, in sub- 
stituting courts of justice for private re- 
venge, and in creating and maintaining 
preventive and protective agencies and 
correctional institutions of its own, long 
before there were any such public pro- 
visions. Nor does he seem to be aware 


of the great progress the churches are 
now making in their methods and stand- 
ards of religious education and in their 
federated social action and community 
co-operation. Yet all through the volume 
the sanctity of the person and the respon- 
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sibility for respecting and protecting the 
individual are avowed, without acknowl- 
edging or denying the extent to which 
these attitudes have been inspired or im- 
posed by religion. This is only another 
instance of the failure of many academic 
sociologists either to be informed of or 
to evaluate the social teachings or work 
under religious auspices, in tracing the 
development of social thought and 
achievement. “Pre-sociological,” however, 
some of the pioneering efforts of church- 
men are conceded to be by some of the 
recent chroniclers of the development of 
the social consciousness and its manifold 
expressions in social action. 

All who are enlisted or interested in 
the educational building of character 
through the application of religion may 
find much in this book to inspire, guide 
and correct their efforts. It lays fair 
emphasis upon the inter-dependence of 
dealing directly with the individual per- 
sonally and through the improvement of 
social conditions and relations. The case 
work studies of the individual delinquent 
by Dr. William Healy in the juvenile 
court and detailed in his writings, are 
cited at length and declared to be “the 
most thorough and most scientific inves- 
tigations that have yet been made to the 
reconstruction of behavior in youth.” 
While no concession is made to the me- 
chanistic theory of the will as automatic- 
ally responding to suggestions from 
without, yet the influence of environmen- 
tal conditions is shown to be so decisive 
as imperatively to require them to be 
reckoned with and utilized. There can 
be no doubt that the scientific findings of 
the sources and development of behavior 
are as fundamental to the psychology of 
religion and to the methods of religious 
education as they are essential to the 
science of criminology. While a distinc- 
tively criminal type of the human species 
is denied, types of delinquency and crime 
are recognized as demanding different 
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treatment. More emphasis should have 
been given, however, to hereditary tend- 
encies toward crime than to refer to them 
only in reviewing the theorists who over- 
emphasize that assumption. 

Hard upon the heart and conscience of 
the community is laid the responsibilities 
for making less harmful and more help- 
ful to the protection and development of 
character the criminal law and court pro- 
cedure, the jail, reformatory and prison 
and especially the juvenile court, the 
public schools and the protective agen- 
cies that are intended to reclaim the tru- 
ants and the wayward before overt acts 
start them on their way to delinquency 
and crime. Probation and parole and also 
discharge from imprisonment, lay upon 
the community and the church the re- 
sponsibility for carrying on and out the 
restoration of these offenders who are 
adjudged worthy of being given oppor- 
tunity and help to retrieve and make 
good. 

The impressive record of the failure 
to prevent misdemeanors and crime by 
the awfully cruel punishments, long ‘since 
abandoned, should correct the hysterical 
demands for the recourse to some of 
them, which the author attributes to the 
desire for revenge rather than to the pur- 
pose to deter from crime or to reform the 
criminal. The death penalty is shown to 
have failed to be a deterrent from hun- 
dreds of offenses for which it ceased to 
be the penalty. Its failure either to deter 
from murder, or to assure convictions 
that may enhance the sanctity and pro- 
tection of human life, is cited to chal- 
lenge the public policy of its continuance. 

Foremost among agencies working for 
the prevention of delinquency and crime 
are the social settlements, because they 
exemplify the researches and efforts they 
make to readjust the individual and the 
group to each other and to reorganize 
the social and industrial conditions, the 
disorganization of which is held to be 
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the source of much present-day anti-so- 
cial outlawry. The value of such social 
educational effort is further exemplified 
by citing the need and success of it in 
safeguarding the morale of the soldiers 
by the War Camp Community Service. 
Well may the home, the school, the 
church and all the public and private 
agencies of the whole community unite in 
such teamwork, not only to safeguard the 
nation from demoralization, but to assure 
its progressive development. But we 
may be well assured of what the author 
warns us: 

All our efforts to deal intelligently with 
individual offenders will fail unless they are 
supplemented by careful studies of social condi- 
tions and social situations, and unless we clearly 
recognize that crime is a sociological phe- 


nomenon. 
GRAHAM TAYLOR 


Chicago Commons 


The Coming Religion. By NATHANIEL 
ScHMipt. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1930. Pp. 262. $2.00. 

The author has given a very clear and 
scholarly discussion of the religion that 
is to be. He has organized the discus- 
sion in twelve chapters. In the first of 
these he gives us his definition of religion 
as “that one of the social factors which 
reveals itself in devotion to the highest.” 
In Chapters II to VII he sketches the 
growth of religion from the earliest times 
down to the present day. One of these 
chapters discusses the relations between 
science and religion and expresses the 
conviction that science and religion must 
work in harmony, for there is no essen- 
tial conflict between them. Religion built 
the foundations upon which science was 
erected and science in turn in recent dec- 
ades has made great contributions toward 
the enlightenment of religious thought. 
“Every day brings fresh testimony that 
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science and religion are working harmo- 
niously in the search for truth and the 
refashioning of human society.” An- 
other of these chapters is devoted to “Art 
and Religion” ; and still another to “Mor- 
ality and Religion.” The vital relation- 
ship between these two elements is 
stressed. “Morality must become re- 
ligious, as religion must become ethical, 
if each is to perform its supreme func- 
tion.” The last chapter but one deals 
with “The State and Religion.” The 
final chapter sums up the author’s views 
as to “Religion in the Future.” 

His predictions are few and simple. 
He anticipates the abolition of all official 
connection between the state and religion 
the world around. He looks forward to 
a rapid decrease in the number of church 
members in proportion to the population. 
He anticipates a removal of emphasis 
from dogmas and creeds and its transfer 
to a growing moral sense. He thinks we 
are on the eve of a great revival of re- 
ligion,—a religion which will be ethical 
and will insist upon “the supremacy of 
righteousness and the growth of moral 
perception.” 

The book is evidence of wide reading 
and deep reflection. It will raise ques- 
tions and arouse objections in many 
minds. Not all will be willing to accept 
such statements as this: “No personal re- 
lations are possible with ‘the infinite,’ ‘the 
absolute,’ ‘the élan vital,’ ‘the ultimate 
reality’; and _ sacrifices, ceremonies, 
prayer, and intercession cease to have any 
urgency or meaning” (p. 80). But the 
discussion is carried on not only with 
much learning, but also with a sympa- 
thetic and reverent spirit. 

J. M. Powis SmitH 

The University of Chicago 





A Study in Undergraduate Adjustment. By 
Ropert Cootry ANGELL. Chicago: The 


University of Chicago Press, 1930. Pp. 164. 
$2.00. 


In an era when so much attention is being 
directed toward the student life of our higher 
institutions of learning, Professor Robert 
Cooley Angell attempts to use the case and 
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statistical method to present certain “adjust- 
ment types” of students found at the University 
of Michigan. He took what he considered to 
be a representative sample of undergraduates 
which included 133 men and 83 women, gave 
them a battery of tests, secured academic 


records, personal case history and had each 
student interviewed by a psychiatric case 
worker. On the basis of outline summaries 


of this material the writer worked out a “sys- 
tem of classification in which each case received 
three ratings: one for academic adjustment, one 
for social adjustment and one for life adjust- 
ment.” In turn these classifications were di- 
vided into two, three and four classes respec- 
tively. 

The author does not aitempt to give final 
conclusions from this complex study. He does 
feel that his findings indicate certain situa- 
tions, trends or needs of which the following 
are typical : 

(1) Social maladjustment is rather closely 
related to general life maladjustment, while 
success in academic adjustment is more closely 
correlated with success in life adjustment than 
is successful social adjustment. 

(2) The students, coming from the homes 
of the better educated, seem to have an in- 
different attitude toward cultural things. They 
find little opportunity in extra-curricular activ- 
ities for cultural expression. 

(3) The sororities and fraternities aid social 
but not academic adaptation. 

(4) The trend of student thinking is toward 
“modernism” as distinguished from “traditional- 
ism.” 
(5) There is some evidence of strong in- 
difference toward religion. 

(6) There is an increasing need for scholar- 
ship aid for serious, self-supporting students. 

(7) A large number of the students studied 
were in need of a mental hygiene program. 

(8) The most important point brought out 
by the study is the urgent need for an adequate 
counseling service in our colleges and uni- 
versities for aiding students suffering from 
personalities and also for preventing increas- 
ing maladjustment. 

The study does not bring out any new or 
startling facts, but tends to emphasize certain 
factors which need the careful consideration 
of our educators. It does not purport to be 
scientific in the development of a sufficient 
battery of tests for discovering student ability 
and experience. However, it does stimulate 
thinking in a direction which is desirable and 
may well be considered one of the forerunners 
of more adequate studies to follow—H. C. 
Coffman 


By Lynn Haroip 


Personality and Science. 
Harper & Brothers, 


Hoven. New York: 

1930. Pp. 185. $2.00. 
The Enlargement of Personality. By J. H. 

Denison. New York: Charles Scribners’s 

Sons, 1930. Pp. 340. $3.00. 

The term “personality” is being overworked 
today almost as much as “soul” was a genera- 


tion or so ago. Books and articles in bewilder- 
ing numbers, scientific, pseudo-scientific, popular 
and philosophical, are being produced in the 
various fields which claim it as their own. 
Both of the works under review would be 
classed as popular and general rather than as 
technically scientific or philosophical. The first 
is a brilliant and literary plea for freedom in 
this world of science and machine, while the 
second contains a prescription for the remak- 
ing of personality, a problem which the author 
thinks has been neglected by science in its 
devotion to material progress. 

Is personality to be crushed under the ma- 
chines man has created? Can ideals, morals, 
religion and freedom exist in this materialistic, 
mechanical and scientific age? In a short and 
brilliantly written book, in a style that com- 
bines elements of Will Durant and Paul de 
Kruif, the eloquent profession of homoletics at 
Drew Seminary asserts his belief in the reality 
of personality and the existence of freedom. 

The book reads like an adventure in a 
library as Dr. Hough parades before our eyes 
the literature of the past and present in driv- 
ing home his thesis in well turned phrases. 
Mechanical materialism is not a science but a 
pseudo-science, he argues, still being exploited 
by would-be philosophers long after the true 
scientists have outgrown it. Science recog- 
nizes mechanical elements in the environment 
but cannot maintain that the latter is merely 
mechanical, for behind science is the personality 
of the scientist. “As you watch the work of 
crosspollenization and selective breeding you 
must think of the flowers and their mysterious 
processes. But you must not forget Mr. Bur- 
bank” (p. 53). Science is merely personality 
in action: the most remarkable thing about the 
whole process is the scientist himself. And so 
we cannot conceive of a universe so mechanical 
in its nature as to prevent the free creative 
effort of the scientist. If freedom is essential 
for science it must also be presupposed for 
ethics and art. The universe has produced the 
scientist, the moralist and the artist and must 
be interpreted so as to make room for them. 
There is, however, no “either-or” dilemma: 
both freedom and regularity are to be found. 
The artist, the scientist and the mioralist create 
and discover uniformities, utilizing them, while 
at the same time transcending their limitations. 
Thus personality creates and uses, but rises 
above, mechanical law. 

In The Enlargement of Personality, the 
author employs a sociological and cultural con- 
ception of the self as the result of social defini- 
tion. Personality is thus the individual’s idea 
of the rdle he is playing. As the child grows 
up this idea of the self is shaped by the stand- 
ards of the family, the gang and later adult 
associations, until an “emotional shell,” char- 
acteristic of the groups to which he belongs, 
is formed. 

In the course of cultural development many 
kinds of behavior or personality patterns have 
been constructed. The author traces the de- 
velopment of historical patterns from primitive 
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man’s ideas of mana and miasma and their con- 
trol, through the history of religions, to the 
various ideas of the self inculcated by modern 
religion, describing in passing such typical pat- 
terns as that of the warrior, the monk, the 
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superman and the genius. From these and 
many others the man of today may select one 
as a mould for his own character, being assured 
that the idea he has of himself will powerfully 
affect his personality. 

The rest of the book—about one-half—is de- 
voted to answering the question: How may 
one of the historically developed patterns or 
roles be actually grafted upon a character 
already formed and a new personality created? 
In order to acquire a different personality it 
is only necessary emotionally to imagine your- 
self as playing the rdle in question and to con- 
centrate upon this idea of the self to the ex- 
clusion of all others. This is essentially what 
was accomplished in the past by religious con- 
version. 

Despite the implicit Coueism in the argument 
the book is well worth reading, is full of in- 
teresting historical data and evinces a scholarly 
knowledge of primitive man, cultural develop- 
ment and the history of religion. It may profit- 
ably be read by all interested in character edu- 
cation, which consists, according to the author, 
in presenting to the child a selection of rdles, 
or “standardized selves,” helping him choose 
the proper rdle and assisting him in realizing 
it—Ernest Bouldin Harper 








= Character 

Through Creative 

=} Experience= 
By William C. Bower 


In which a new ideal and a new 
technique for character education ts 
formulated. 


“Those interested in directing the 
experiences of youth, so as to aid 
them in the realization of Christian 
character, will find a comprehensive 
and useful guidebook in Bower’s 
Character Through Creative Experi- 
ence.” Harry W. Seamans, General 
ae de Pennsylvania State Y. M. 
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if . . not only interesting, but 
exceedingly practical and helpful.” 
Religious Telescope. 
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The New Secondary School’’ 
“How to Teach Beginning Reading” 
“Creative Activities and the Social Studies”’ 
“Creative Art in the Elementary Grad des’’ 
“Science in the Elementary _ des’’ 
“Parent Education in Practic 
“Children’s Interests vs. the “Teachers” Judgment”’ 


Some of the Speakers and Discussion Leaders 
Dr. William Boyd, Glasgow, Scotland 
Dr. Harold Rugg, Teachers College, New Yor 
Dr. W. Carson Ryan, Jr., Director of aay Education 
Wilford M. Aikin, John Burroughs School, St. Louis, Mo. 
Katharine Taylor, Shady Hill School, Cambridge, Mo. 
Dr. Goodwin Watson, Teachers College, New York 
Elsie Wygant, Francis W. Parker School, Chicago, Tl. 
Mrs. Satis N. Coleman, Lincoln School, New York 
Eugenia Eckford, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, 7 
Morton Snyder, Rye Country Day School, Rye, N. Y. 
Louise Stone, Public Schools, Bronxville, x. YY. 


Other Features 
The Annual Banquet School Visiting Trips to the Ford 
plant and other points of interest Exhibits of School Work 


Register now. Make hotel reservations direct with the 
hotel. Urge your friends to attend. Special railroad rates 
for members. NON-MEMBERS! Join the Association, 
secure the reduced railroad rates and all the benefits of the 
Conference, the services of the Association, and a year’s 
subscription to PROGRESSIVE EDU! UCATION. You will 
not want to miss any copy in 1931. 
Progressive Education agg ig Date 
10 Jackson Place, Washington, C. Dept. E 

Enclosed is my check for $5.00 for membership in the 
Progressive Education A includes a 
year’s subscription to PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION. 
Please send me a copy of the program of the Detroit Con- 
ference, with reservation blanks. 
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Book REVIEWS AND NOTES 


Criminal Intelligence. By Cart Murcuison. 
Worcester, Mass.: Clark University Press, 
1926. Pp. 291. $4.00. 


Fifteen years ago the notion that crime re- 
sulted from feeble-mindedness was not only a 
popular belief but was alleged by certain 
psychologists. The notion was supported by the 
opinions of prison wardens and psychologists 
dealing with criminals and delinquents. It was 
not until after the testing of the men drafted 
for the army gave a large body of objective 
data for comparison of criminals with the 
population at large that these opinions could 
be checked against fact. When they were so 
checked, the opinion that crime results from 
feeble-mindedness was rather thoroughly ex- 
ploded. 

Dr. Murchison had the army tests given to 
men and women in prison. When their scores 
are compared with the comparable scores for 
the draft group, it becomes evident that prison- 
ers have as wide a range of intelligence as 
has the general population. There are some 
feeble-minded people in prison, but, as is true 
of the general population, there are some men- 
tally brilliant people and the large majority are 
in the middle group which is neither feeble- 
minded nor brilliant. Intelligence differs with 
types of crime, as, in the general population, it 
differs between occupational groups. 

A very brief chapter on “Religion” states that 
86 per cent of the criminals in one state peni- 
tentiary were church members. A discussion 
follows of the relation of intelligence and other 
factors to different religions. 

A concluding chapter discloses the author’s 
predeliction for more severity of punishment, 
a chapter which reveals that although the 
author may understand testing and mental 
measurement, he does not appreciate the newer 
methods of dealing with delinquents. The fact 
that crime is not due to feeble-mindedness 
means, to be sure, that crime cannot be con- 
doned as the inevitable outcome of an in- 
herited condition for which the criminal is not 
responsible. But in the painful history of the 
human race and in the experience of groups 
working with delinquents the cure for crime 
has not proved to be great severity of punish- 
ment, but rather preventive work on the one 
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A new course of study in 
monthly parts under the 
guidance of great teachers 


75 cents 
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New Books 


Reasonably Priced 


PROCESSION OF THE GODS 
Gaius Glenn Atkins 


An incomparable story of the world’s 
great religions. $3.00 
THE MASTER OF MEN 

homas Curtis Clark 
300 of the most a poems about 
Jesus. 


WHICH GOSPEL SHALL I 
PREACH? B. F. Bruner 


A book as stirring as “The Impatience 
of a Parson.” $2.00 
RELIGION IN A CHANGING 
WORLD Abba Hillel Siiver 
A statement of supreme importance on 
religion in our day. 

THE CHURCH AND ADULT 
EDUCATION Benjamin S. Winchester 


“The best book published this year in the 
general field of religious education.”— 


Christian Century. $1.50 
GREATEST THOUGHTS ON 
IMMORTALITY J. Helder 


A veritable cross-section of the race’s 
belief. The product of twenty year’s 
work. $2.00 


THE BIBLE AND BUSINESS 
Umphrey Lee 
For men and all who work with men; 
shows the business transactions of the 
Bible. $1.50 


GREAT THEMES OF THE 

CHRISTIAN FAITH 39 Buttrick and others 
Sermons on cardinal ideas by George 
A. Buttrick, Charles E. Jefferson, 
Gaius Glenn Atkins and others. $2.00 


CHRIST AND CULTURE 

William C. Covert 
“This compact volume is saturated with 
the old prophetic spirit. Every chap- 
ter releases moral energies.” Norman 
E. Richardson. $1.00 


Fifty-five outstanding 
Religious Books are now 
Available Through the 
Anvil Dollar Library. 





RICHARD R. SMITH, Inc. 
12 East 41st St. NEW YORK 
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hand and re-education of delinquents on the 
other.—Ruth Shonle Cavan 


The Meaning of Art. By A. Pump Mc- 
Manon. New York: W. W. Norton & 
Company, Inc., 1930. Pp. 298. $3.00. 


The reviewer canta his disappointment in 
a book which, purporting to give the meaning 
of art, does nothing but parade several familiar 
theories of esthetics, only to dismiss them in 
favor of mysticism. 

Mr. McMahon says that if the meaning of 
art lies in its service to morality, this should 
be especially evident in religious art. Religious 
art is often moral in purpose, but not always. 
In many madonnas and saints human charm is 
stressed rather than piety and devotion. The 
St. Theresa of Bernini is represented as the 
heroine of an erotic romance. 

That pleasure is not the end of art is proved 
largely by consideration of Titan’s Christ 
Crowned with Thorns. “There is no immedi- 
ate and normal pleasure in the sight of a 
helpless, unoffending man assaulted by muscu- 
lar jailers in a dark prison.’ 

Imitation is not the meaning of art, not only 
because it is impossible to imitate nature, as 
landscape painting proves, but because in a 
great deal of art, as in Greek vases, the non- 
imitative elements of decoration surpass the 
naturalistic ones. 

Some works of art make us think that the 
purpose of art is to distract us from unpleasant- 


ness in life and the fear of death; but others 
lead to peace and trust in the world. 

The importance of the medium, the technique 
and the utilitarian purpose, is not sufficient to 
explain the meaning of art. “The mind of the 
artist and the art-lover is more important in 
the creation of art and the realization of beauty 
than the material with which the artist works.” 

Art is not entirely a subjective affair, since 
it always has some objective embodiment mak- 
ing it accessible to many minds. It is not clear 
why a chapter is devoted to showing that 
beauty is not entirely objective, after the im- 
portance of the mind of the artist and the art- 
lover has been stressed. 

The idea that art can be explained as the 
product of genius is disposed of by showing 
that the concept of genius is not clear enough 
to explain anything; and that there are many 
works of art which were not produced by an 
individual. 

Empathy, as an explanation of art, is re- 
jected on the ground that its only explanation 
of the quality of a work of art is that this 
quality is felt into it by the mind. Croce’s 
theory that art is expression is found unac- 
ceptable because it amounts to nothing but a 
verbal equivalent for the creation of beauty. 

The conclusion of the book is that art is a 
mystical communication of the essence of 
reality, which is beauty. Plotinus is given 
credit for this idea, there is a quotation from 
him, and that is all—Van Meter Ames 
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Book REvIEws AND Notes 95 


Books Received 


Brightman, Edgar Sheffield, The Problem of God. 
Abingdon Press. 

Burgess, Nellie V., 
Cokesbury Press. 

Case, Ralph Thomas, A Study of the Placement in 
the Curriculum of Selected Teachings of the Old 
Testament Prophets. University of Iowa Press. 

Farrington, Henry Webb, Kilts to Togs. Macmillan. 

Gilliland, A. R., Morgan, John J. B., and Stevens, 
Ss. General Psychology for Professional Students. 
D. C. Heath & 

Hamer, oe" ‘Stuart, The 
America and Their Education. 
Press. 

Hightower, Pleasant Roscoe, Biblical Information in 
Relation to’ Character and Conduct. University of 


Junior Worship Materials. 


Master Farmers of 
University of Iowa 


McCaskill, Joseph C., Theory and Practice of Group 
Work. ssociation Press 


» McLean, Robert N., ,~— Beans. Friendship 
ress. 
Montague, William Pepperell, Belief Unbound. 


Yale University Press. 
National Conference of Jews and Christians, Com- 
munity Relations of Protestants, Catholics, Jews. 
Norton, William Bernard, Church and Newspaper. 
Macmillan. 
Pasley, Fred D., Al Capone. Ives Washburn. 
Porter, Frank Chamberlain, The Mind of Christ in 


Paul. Schribner’s. 
yt Abba Hillel, Religion in a Changing World. 
Smithers, “Ethel L., Teaching Primaries in the 
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Iowa Press. 


Church School. Methodist Book Concern. 
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The ChicagoTheological Seminary 
Founded—1855 


A great city for its laboratory, a great 
university for its neighbor. Established 
traditions of social service, vital faith 
and spiritual freedom. Strong faculty, 
high academic standards and cosmo- 
politan student body. 


Come to Chicago and prepare for the 
ministry, teaching or other Christian 
service. A graduate school, open to 
both men and women. Opportunities 
for self-help and field work, urban or 
rural. 


For further information, address: 


ALBERT W. PALMER, President 
5757 University Avenue, Chicago 

















The PARENTS’ 
MAGAZINE 


offers 


FREE 
SERVICE 
BULLETINS 


to classes in 
Child Care and Training 


THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE offers without charge or obligation the fol- 
lowing service bulletins to leaders of Sunday School Groups, Cradle Roll De- 
partments, Mothers Clubs and Child Study Groups. The distribution of this 
literature will help to stimulate a very keen interest in child development 
and parental education. 


OUR PROGRAM ON CHILD TRAIN- INTELLIGENCE TEST FOR PARENTS. 
ING. Provides a definite subject for read- A folder containing 33 questions on which 
ing and discussion for each monthly rents can rate their knowledge of the 
meeting throughout the year. undamental principles of child care and 


training. 
GROUP STUDY FOR PARENTS. A 
comprehensive 16-page pamphlet which PARENTS, KNOW YOUR JOB! An in- 
contains suggestions on organizing and spirational poem written m the interests of 
maintaining interest in parents’ groups. better parenth 


TEN COMMANDMENTS FOR PAR£ NTS. 
An attractive presentation of ten important 
rules for parents to remember in meeting 
their many problems. 


THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE is the only publication that fills the needs of 
all mothers and fathers who are concerned with the welfare of their children. 
It offers each month the most authoritative and practical articles on every 
problem presented by children from infancy through adolescence, and treats 
with simplicity and understanding such vital matters as obedience, discipline, 
baby care, child health, sex education, adolescence, spiritual and moral 
training, etc. 


SS a a a a ee ‘Mail this convenient coupon today 
THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 
255 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me without charge or obligation 
( ) A Copy of each service bulletin 
( ) A sample copy of THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 
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